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PEEFACE. 



The quQfition of the BaHway Passenger Duty is even jel; 00 
little tmderstood that a writer in the " Standard " newspaper, 
the day after the debate this Session, declared that Mr. 
KnatohbiLll-HiigmeiL liad fallen into an ^' evident inconsis- 
tency in aiguing at one moment that the tax fell upon the 
Passengers, and in Hie next moment that it was borne by the 
Railway Shareholders. Mr. Hugessen proved that, " under 
varying circwmtances, the tax falls upon bothy ^ and one of 
the objects of this pablioation is to set forth clearly those 
^^vaiying cinrnmstances" from ignorance of, or inattention 
to which, the "Standard" falls into the palpable error of 
imputing inoonaistency where none exists. 

The plain statement mide and ]PMd in the accompanying 

debate is that this tax is in some eases one upon locomotion, 
the progress and development of which it retards, to the 
iijnxy of the Public ; in other cases it is an exceptional bni^ 
den upon Eailway Shaieholders who are, as a rule, persons 
of comparatively small means, who have done noihing to 
deserve exceptional taxation. 

Further, the case of the Bailway System of England is, 
for the first time, &irly and fully brought .before the Public 

in this debate. 

It is shown that Bailways are no monopoly in the invidious 
sense of the word— tiiat BaHway Companies were called into 

existence to supply a public want by private capital — that 
they work for the Public, and that inasmuch as their 
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pfoperi^ is ooneideied as private property for the purposes of 
looal taxation, and taxed for local rates in a manner excep- 
tionally severe, this additional public taxation is manifestly 
unfair. 

The tax is shown, generally, to he one which militates 

against the interests of the public, and its special hardship in 
urban and suburban districts, and most of all in the metropo- 
lis, where there is severe compotitiwi with untaxed locomotion, 
is proved to demonstration. The speech which each Member 
delivered dnring this debate has been sent to him for CQ<r> 
rection, and it is oariiestly lioped iliat a perusal of the debate 
will satisfy those who are able and willing to consider the 
question in an impartial spint, that, the taxes uppn other 
methods of locomotion having been removed, jnst and fair 
dealing, and a consideration of the pnblio interest, demand 
that the Railway Passenger Duty, avowedly im])Osed at first 
on account of the existence of taxation upon other methods 
of locomotion, shall no longer remain a part of om fiscal 
system. 
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Mb. KNATCEmULL-HtJGBSSBK^ 

Sir, — I am afrai<l that tlie financial statement to which we 
recently listened, affords no great encouragement to any one 
who desires to ask for a remission of taxation. Nevertheless, 
since the Chancellor of the Exchequer is about to remit no 
taxation, and to impose no additional taxation during the 
coming year, I take it that his mind Avill just now be in a 
state so evenly balanced, that he mil be able to consider with 
impartiality any arguments which may be adduced ia 
support of a remisaion of taxation, such as that I now ask for, 
entirely in the fature. Therefore I am about to call ilie 
attentionof theHousetoami^ht to a tax which Iconsider to be 
iricious in principle, miflchieTous xtf its results, unequal in its 
pressure, uncertain in its incidence, and to combine within 
itself, except only as regards the facility of its (>olleotion, 
almost every evil to which taxation is subject. Moreover, 
this is a tajc which upon its first imposition was avowedly 
imposed for reasons which no longer exist, and under circnm- 
stances which have been exactly reversed. Further, this tax, 
after careful inquiry, has been condemned by the report of a 
Select Committee of this House as a tax which "is an imdesir- 
able one to maintain longer than is necessary from a fiscal 
point of view." Now, I claim to speak to-night as a member 
of that Committee, representing the op>inions of a largo 
majority of its members, and as such, I present to the House 
arguments in support of then* decision. But I speak also — and 
I say it witli the utmost frankness to the House — as a railway 
diioctor, representing the opinions of every railway company 



^'hear, hear.") I know what the cheer of the honourable 
member below the gangway means, and I will answer it at 
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once. I know that there exists in certain quarters a great 
prejudice against railway directors and railway shareholders, 
as if they were the natural enemies of the public. I will 
endeavour to show the House to-uight that this is an un- 
reasoning aud unreasonable prejudice. But, before I do so, I 
will ask permission to make two remarks. The first is, 
that, aItnou£;h it is quite true that I liave reoentlT' 
joined xnysell to the iinfortimate dass of railway dizeotonSy 
I am stni very muoli more of a landowner than a director, 
and mj finanoud oonneotion ndth railways is of for too limited 
a ohaiaoter to have tempted me (even if I oonld have been 
tempted under other oiroumstanoeB) to have taken up this 
question from any personal motives. And my second remark 
IB that I would say that I would not have taken up this 
question at all if I had not been thoroughly and honestly 
convinced that the interests of the public are in this instanoe 
identical with the interests of those who demand the remissioii 
of this tax. 

And now, sir, I will proceed to establish every one 
of the propositions concerning this duty with which I 
commenced. I said, first, that this was a tax that was vicious 
in principle. Sir, I hold this to be true of any tax which 
tends to check the development of a great industry — ^to impede 
the extended application of capital to such development — to 
interfere unnecessarily with the ^vorking details of an indus- 
trial system, and to complicate social arrangements, which, as 
far as possible, ought to be free, simple, and unfettered. "When 
we swept away the oomlaws^ we^dsobeoanse we felt it un- 
hearable that the food of the people should he made dear hy our 
legislation. When we abolished the window tax, we did so 
because we felt it intolerable to tax the free light of heaven ; and 
now, when oiroumstanoes have brought our oountiyio such a 
condition that, to the great bulk of our population, locomotion 
has become little less of a necessity than light or food, I say 
that it is intolerable and unbearable to place a tax upon loco- 
motion. A tax upon the means of communication from one 
end of the country to the other — or, in other words, a tax 
upon the free circulation of the people from place to place — 
was once well compared by Mr. Hume to a tax upon the 
arteries of the body which supply and promote the free circu- 
lation of the blood, and I maintain that a tax upon locomotion 
at the present day is not only opposed to every principle of 
political economy, but is utterly repugnant to those dictates 
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of oommon sense by wliioh Engliahmen generally profess to 
be guidecL 

And nowy sir, I propose to give a short history of the tax ; 

of its present condition ; and of the reason why the crusade 
against it, long delayed, has now been resolutely commenced. 
Aji^ whether that cnisade be successful this year, next year, 
or the year after, sure I am that eventual success must attend 
eftbrts which are directed against an impost which no man, 
in or out of this House, with any claim to be considered a 
financial authority, will venture to defend Tipon principle. 
This tax was first imposed in 1832, and it was justified hy 
one argument only, namely, tliat tliero ought to be equality 
as regards all methods of conveyance, and that one method 
ought not to be taxed whilst another goes free of taxation. 
These short quotations will substantiate in every particular 
the accuracy of my statement. 

Mr. llume, on August the 9th, 1832, said— 

** It is really astonishing whrn one considers the immense a(lvantai;( s that 
result to the community at laige, uyc, and to the revenue, from the fornuition 
of railways— tiuii QmrnmrnA should, for a momenti eotortaiA a pxopositioii 
which ifl cHlowlftted to oheck tiulr estenaioii." 

Lord Althorp replied, an Ohanoellor of tbe Exdhequer— 

"I perfectly concur with myhonoiirable friend, the Member for Middlesex, 
In thinking that Uie public would gain more hy the repeal of the July on 
coaches than by the imjwsition of a new tax Tipon railroads, but :ia tho 
Government are not, at present, prepared to take tho former step, it is but 
juift that steam conTeyance shoiild do placed on ■«m«Hi{fig like an equal 
SMting irith ooaT^jwafle hy hone coadies." 

Mr. Spring Bioe (afterwards Lord Monteagle) said— 

'* It is the opinion of the Government that while the duty is continaed on 

stage coadies, locomotive engines should not remain untaxed." 

Well, sir, that having been the sole justification of the tax, 
I will prooeed in a few words to show that that justification 

is no longer possible. In 1855 the duty upon stage carriages 
was reduced ; in 1866 it was further reduoed; in 1S70 it was 

repealed, and in 1874 the duty upon horses was repealed, so 
that sta^e carriages upon roads now only pay a tax of two 
guineas a year for each vehicle so employed, and in London 
there is a police tax of similar amount fox supenntendence 
and inspection. 

Th^efore, sir, I am justified in saying that the reasons 
for which the tax was first imposed no longer exist, and the 
circumstances have been exactly reversed. For, while tho 
tax upon carriages travelling upon roads has been ro- 
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duccd to a minimum, taxation upon railroads has been main- 
tained and augmented. It wul he difficult to show the 
reason for this, bat it o^tainly is so. I will follow ilio 
history of the ta& and show this in a few short seotenfies. 
In 1842 the old passenger duty was oha&|i|fed to a duty of 
five per oent. upon the gross receipts of railroadSy and this 
syBtem, sobjeot to some exemptions, has oontinned up to the- 
present time. Be it remarked that, speaking rouglily, the 
working expenses of railways are about fifty per oent. on 
the gross receipts ; although in many cases they are more, 
and the tax is therefore practically a wiwiTnnTn tax of ten 
per cent, on the net recoipts. 

In 1844 came the Cheap Trains Act, hy which Parliament 
sought to obtain and secure greater faeilitios for the poorer 
class of travellers. By that Act nil conipiuiics wore obliged 
to run at least one train a day from one end of ilieir lines to 
another, stopping at every station, troing at a rate of not less 
than twelve miles an liour, including stoppages, and carrying 
2)assengers at a rate not excfoeding one])enny per mile. Ex- 
cept as regarded the fares, powers were given to the Board 
of Trade to dispense Aviili any of these conditions, and trains 
80 sanctioned by the Board of Trade were exempted fi'om 
ihe duty. This was agreed to in obedience to the recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee, whi(^ I will read to the 
House : — 

"Tliat tho Board of Trade have a discretionarj' power of dispensing witli 
any of iho above roquiroments, and of aUowinff altematiTe ammgouicnts,^ 
-which shall appear to it to ho better cakulaioa to jpxomote tho public con* 
venienco upon any particular nulway/' 

Under the helief that they possessed this power, the Board 
of Trade went on granting the dispensation from one or 
other of these conditions for upwards of twenty j^ears, and 
there followed a great development of third-class traffic, owing 
in a great measure to the exemption from duty thus obtained. 
Then in 1866 tho question arose, upon which t he Inland 
Revenue denied llie authority of the Board of Trade to 
dispense with tlic condition which compels the trains to stop 
at every station. The case was eventually derided in the 
Court r)f Exclioquer, in 187-1, and on a|)]teal their decision 
was conhrmod last year in tln^ House ot Lords. It was there 
decided that the Board of Trade had no such power, and 
that therefore ti-ains in order to obtain exemption irom the 
duty must bto^j at every station frym one end of the liuo to 
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the other. The consequeuco was that the tax rose from 
jeol4,0()0 in 1874, to £736,000 in 1876, an addition in 
other words of heitweesi forty and iifby per cent. Of course 
there was an outcry against this decision^ which the House 
will perhaps hardly thmk to be unnatural. 

Well, now, sir, I mnst pause here to say a word in defence of 
the railway companies li'om a cliarge which has been 
made against them with respect to these exemptions; a 
charge which I sliall show to be utterly unwarrantable, and 
supported by arguments utterly untenable. It has been 
said that for this period of over twenty years the com- 
panies evaded dut y which they were fjiirly liable to pay, 
and that a sum variously estimated at from one to five 
millions of money thus went into theii- x^o^^^^'t^? which 
ought to have gone into the Exchequer. I shall show 
the House the Txttiar fiiUaoy of saeh. a statement. What the 
ocmipazdee did in the flzst plaee was simply to oarry out the 
leqniremeBts of the Board of Trade, and they acquiesced in 
a belief as to the state of the law which was shared hy the 
GoTernm^ departments, and hj ereiybodj else. 

There is another thing to be considered. If it had been 
known in 1844 that the interpretation first given in 1874 was 
the real interpretation of the law, and that the Board of 
Trade had no power to dispense with the condition of stopping 
at every station, no doubt things would have been manage! 
very differently. Probably the development of third-class 
traffic would have been much less; again, the companies would 
have had it in their power to have complied with the con- 
dition of stopping, and so obtained their exemption. There- 
fore tliis sum of one, two, or three, or five millions is entirely 
an apocryphal sum which never existed, and would not have 
been received. But what is absolutely certain is this : I do 
not call the late decision ridiculous, ])ecauso nothing which 
comes from the Cuui-t of Exchequer or the House of Lords 
can be i-idiculous ; but if this had been known to be the 
law in 1844, the inconvenionoo to the public of these 
stoppages would have been very soon discovered to be so 
great uiat thete would hare unque6tional)ly been an over- 
hanling and an amendment of the law. ifobodj can read 
Hie papers in the matter without coming to the conclusion 
that the intention of Farliamoot was that the Board of Trade 
should bars the power of dtspensing with every condition 
which hampered tiie conyenienoe of the pubUo^ and the 
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refdly true way of putting the case theroforo is^not that 
the railway companies escaped during tliG years between 1844 
and 1874 a payment of duty which they ought to have made, 
hut that since 1874 they have been subject to an amount of 
taxation to which Parliament in the oiigin never intended 
them to be subject. (Hear, hear.) 

AVcll, sir, now let me call attention to some of the 
mischievous results which have sprung from this state of 
things. The intention of Parliament undoubtedly was, in 
passing this Cheaj) Trains Act, to encourage the railway 
companies to give good train accommodation to the poorer 
daflM by exemptmg from duty the trains in which these 
were oamed. Well, sir, but ttnie Is money, especially 
to poor people ; and as soon as you oblige trains to stop at a 
grrat many stations to wbioh they do not want to go, you 
rob theiu of their time. If ilie trains do not stop, there is 
no exemption, and then there is a direct inducement to the 
companies to cover the duty by means of an increase of fare. 
The companies, of course, were placed in a condition of felse 
security. They thought that these trains had this exemption, 
and they developed their traffic under this belief, when it 
afterwards turned out that they had no right to it. The 
case is an exceedingly clear one. Take the case of any rail- 
way out of London with twenty stations on it. As a matter 
of fact, out of every thousand third-class travellers on that 
line, 990 will want to go to three or four out of those twenty 
stations, these being the places where their labour is required . 
Therefore you inflict an immense amount of inconvenience 
upon these travellers if you oblige the trains to stop at 16 or 17 
other stations, and yet unless the trains do stop there, according 
to the recent decision, the companies are not exempted from the 
duty, and the tax falls upon tnem. 

Sir, this condition of fusts fninishes a stiiking commen- 
tary ujj^n tiie impoHcy, nay, ike foUj, of Farliament 
attemptiug to intenere mth the details ci the worldiig of 
these great industrial enterprises* If you allowed ndmy 
comjpanies to carry their passengers in their own way 
(subject always to the limitations as to fares imposed by their 
seveial Acts) the result would be that for their oim interests 
they would cany their third-class passengers at subh times^ 
to such places, and for such fares as would secure the accom- 
modation of the greatest number. In other words, they would 
run their trains in such a way as to secure to themselTes the 
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greatest number of passengers. But the moment you begin 
to interfere by your legislation in the details of a great system 
like that of railways, you complicate matters, you confuse 
time-tables, you interfere where no interference can do good, 
and you probably end by doing a disservice to tho very class 
which you desire to benefit. 

But this is not the only mischievous result of the tax. 
Par the developmeiit of trade and aooommodation of leaideiits 
in new and ^rowin^ difitriots there is a constant demand 
upon companies for the erection of new stations; but if 
ti^ erection of every new station is to necessitate another 
stoppage, and throw another difficult in the waj of ob- 
taimng the exemption from the duty ; to that extent, you 
directly discourage the creation of new stations and the 
development of rising districts. 

But then, it is said, granting all this to be true, that even 
supposing this tax to fall really upon the companies, the sum 
paid by way of tax is comparatively small. The evidence given 
by Mr. Samuel Laing before the Select Committee was very 
valuable on this point. lie said that this money, though not 
always a very largo sum, was frequently just tlie {liiference, the 
turning point which decides tho company between the adop- 
tion or not of an improvement, or of some contemplated 
extension of its system. Take an exemplification of that. 
I take up the returns for 1875. The Great "Western Railway 
paid £91,000 as duty in that year. Well that sum at four 
per cent., which represents the rate at which the great com- 
panies^ can usually raise capital, represents the interest on 
2^ millions of money, and that sum might have been 
raised if the company had been able to make use of that 
money instead of x>ourin|[ it into the exchequer. If the whole 
of the money employed m paying the tuL had been spent 
in making improTements, or extending the railway system, 
then the whole sum of £736,000 represents an amount which 
would have produced upwards of £18,000,000 available for 
developing the traffic and making improvements, and thus 
directly increasing the trade and also the rerenue of the 
country. If, on the other hand, you stop the increase in traflBc 
you axe injuring indirectly the revenue of the countiy and 
serving no public interest. 

But there is another mischievous result, which I con- 
sider tho worst of all, I mean the difficulty under wliich 
the present state of the law places everybody who has to 
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cariy it out. I don't know that I ever read a statement 
which stxuok me as discL)siug such an immoral state of 
things as that disolosed by the evidenoe as to the state of the 
law and the ocmdition of the tax ai praseixL Eveiy 'mtneea 
who was exaaaiiiied hefoie the Select Oommittee, wimout one 
exception, agreed as to the simple. impossibility of carrying out 
the law as it at preseni stands. "iSxTFaxret, me able secretary 
of the Board of Trade (though he was a witness by no means 
favom'al )lo to the railway companies), admitted that the Board 
of Trade liad " concurred mththe companies in making holes 
in the Ax^t." Mr. Melvill, of the inland Eevenue, gave 
evidence of a still more important charaefcer. He said in 
eifect that the Board of Inland Bevenne, dissatisfied with 
the state of things, had raised the point in 1866, and, after a 
large expcniditure of public money, had obtained the decision 
to wliieh i have referred, against the jiower of the Board of 
Trade to dispense with the condition of stopping tmins at 
every station. The inonient they did that, they fomid that 
it was impossible to act uj)on the decision, and they had set 
their wits to work ever since to evade the law, because, as 
^Ir. Melville said, " it was obsolete." That was the real 
truth. The law is obsolete and impracticable, and cannot be 
carried out without enormous inconvenience to the public. 

It is due to Mr. Earrerto say tiiat whathe proposes is that 
the obligation to run cheap trains should cease, that the 
exemption i^ould of course go with it, and that the tar 
should continue without either. This proposal would no 
doubt get rid of a great deal of the present oomplioation, 
but it would be at the expense of inflicting a very grieyous 
burden upon somebod}^ or other who now pays the tax, and 
the additional tax thus inflicted would be virtually the im- 
position of a new tax- — as indeed the deoirion of 1 874 has 
actually imposed a new tax, varying considerably ilw. con- 
ditions imposed by Parliament in 1844, under a belief in 
wlii(;]i tlie great niajoritj^ of the English railwa}'8 havo 
b(!en constructed and worked. I say then, su', that first tho 
inc^onvenient stoppage of trains ; secondly, tho unnecessary 
interference with working details; thirdly, the discoui'agement 
to the erection of now stations ; fourthly, tho obstacle to 
improvements and extensions ; and lastly, but not least, the 
impossibility of observing the law and tho obHgation to 
evade it imposed upon those whose duty it is to carry it out 
— all these things Justify me entirely in saying that this tax 
is attended by many mischievous results. 
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Sir, upon the unequal pressure of ilio tax I need ncit detain 
the House for more than a few moments, for the inequality 
and the var^dng nature of the tax have not heen denied by 
any one. Mr. Melvill stated that the percentage of third 
class traffKi liahlo to the tax, varied from 21 per cent, on 
some railways to 39 per cent, on others. Tliere are a num- 
ber of companies whose fares are lower than the maximum 
rate they are entitled to charge, and who, therefore, are able 
to charge the duty to the public. There are also c^ompanies 
who ])y their Acts have the right to add this special duty to 
theii' fares above that which would otherwise bo the maximum 
fare. On the other hand, there are a number of companies 
which have not that power, and which, cither on account of 
charging already the maximum rate, or because of severe 
competition with other companies or with imtaxcd loco- 
motion, are unable to charge the dut}' in their fares or 
to recover it from the public. Therefore, in that respect, 
the duty falls unequally upon company and company. 
But it also falls unequally because, being a tax on gross 
receipts, it falls .'dike on companies earning lai-ge profits and 
also upon those earning small profits, or none at all. Again, 
it falls very unequal!}' even on those earning profits or 
earning a certain amount of profits, because gross receipts 
are no criterion at all of tlio expenditure incmred in earning 
those receipts. If you take any two gentlemen in this House 
(and I hope there are many) with a nominal income of 
£10,000 a-year, yoTi will find that one in earning that gross 
income is obliged to spend £5,000, while another has only to 
spend as many hundreds. This is perfectly true also of railways, 
and you may have two milways, each earning the same 
amount of gross receipts, while the working expenses of the 
one may exceed the working expenses of the other by 10, 20, 
30, or even 40 per cent. So that it is the fact that tho 
railway passenger duty is not only unequal as between railway 
companies and other modes of locomotion, but it is imequal 
between company and company. I have established, there- 
fore, and I do not think it will be denied, that there is 
unequal pressure iu this tax. 

Now, Hir, I come to a very important part of my case, 
namely, the incidence of this tax. When I had the honour 
of waiting upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer "with a 
deputation upon this subject, he, mth his usual astuteness, 
endeavoured to divide the forces aiTayod against him, or 
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rather arrayed against this tax, by asking, " Does the tax 
fall upon ike shaieholder or upon the trayeller 7 " and sug- 
gesting that the interests of these two olasses were opposed 
one to the other. (Hear, hear.) ^ Well, I think there is a 
great deal too mnoh made of this, as I will presently show, 
and I shall hope to oonvinoe the hon. member for Derby, 
who cheers that view of the case, but who is a man of impar- 
tial mind, that there is nothing in it. I think that I shall 
he able to show the House in the olearest manner that the tax 
falls, under varying circumstances, upon both olasses, and 
that both classes will be benefited by its remission. I will 
take the traveller first Now, this is what is said at page 5 
of our report : — 

** Sovcnil of tho loading companies who had i)ower hy their Acts to charge 
the duty in addition to their fares, immediately adopted this course in self- 
defence, and it seems prohabletibaiinthe event (n the railway passenger duty 
bcinpr continued in its present form, and at its present rate, this practice will 
be followed by ihono rompanics who have hitherto abatained from. 80 doing 
under the belief th;il the tax will be ultimately abolished." 

I wish, in view of this transaction, to read to the House 
Mr. Farrer's evidence on the point, and I do so because I 
think it is a view which will be put forward to-night, and 
because it is, in my mind, a proof of the mistakes into which 
clever men are apt to fall when they argue upon theory with- 
out a practical knowledge of the partioular matter about 
which tney are talking. I say this irom no disrespect to Mr. 
Farrer, who is a most yaluable public servant^ and a personal 
friend of my own, who gave his evidenoe with great intelli- 
gence. But inasmuch as he was almost the only witness 
before us who gave evidence in support of this tax, I am 
obliged to put him, like Uriah the Hittite, in the £ront of 
the battle, not without the hope that he, or rather his argu- 
ments, may share the &te of that estimable gentleman. 
Mr. Farrer, in answer to questions 2309-10, thus stated his 
view upon the matter, he said : — 

** Wh('n the fares are below the maximum the f ax falls upon the company, 
and not upon tho passenger, and it is a mere artifice w hen the companies put 
down a given fiire, below iheir nuodnram, and Ihen add to it one-tenUi, and 
call it passenger duty ; tho companies will and do fix their fares, duty or no 
duty, at that amount which will bring them tho greatest amount of net profit, 
and will aud can no more baddle tho duty upon tho public than they could 
aaddle them with a xiae ^ 6 per obbL in the pnoe ct ooali." 

He adds, that: — 

H the duty be remitted, the companies will absorb the increaaa of ftiea, 
and pocket we whole. 

(Cheers.) 
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I note that cheer, but I hope that, nevertheless, the im- 
partial minds of my honourable friends will be convinced by a 
few observations which I am about to make. Mr. Farrer's fallacy 
is twofold. In the first place, he considers the British public 
as an unreasoning instead of as a reasoning animal ; and, in 
the second place, he is under a total misapprehension as to 
the relations between the companies and the pubKc. The first 
practical answer to Mr. Tarrer is to be found in the fact that 
since the decision of 1874, 26 railway companies, representing 
a capital of above 462 millions of money, and having a mile- 
age of more than 10,750 miles, have charged this duty to 
the public, either on season tickets or on ordinary fares. I 
will tell the House why the companies did this, and why 
they were able to do it. Precisely because they know the 
British public better than Mr. Farrer knows it, and they knew 
that if the British public had it plainly put before them that in 
consequence of a patent and certain addition to a Government 
tax the price of the production of the article supplied was 
increased, they would hold that to be a valid reason why a 
certain increase in the fares should be demanded, and for 
that reason they would pay, with only a very small amount 
of grumbling. But it is the interest as well as the duty of 
the companies to please their customers, the public, and if 
the duty were abolished and the fares were not reduced the 
public would certainly grumble, and demand the reduction 
of the fares to their former amount, and from my own 
knowledge, and from the evidence given before us in the Select 
Committee, I believe in almost every case they would receive 
that reduction. "Whether Mr. Farrer may consider it an 
artifice or not, I know this, that if I have been pajdng 20s. 
for any article which I am in the habit of buying and am 
afterwards charged 21s. upon the specific ground that the 
cost of the production of that article has been increased by a 
G-overnment tax, I know perfectly well that it is out of my 
pocket and out of nobody else^s that the shilling comes, and 
that I am practically paying the tax. And if that tax should 
be abolished and the cost of production consequently lessened, 
I should in that case not only grumble if the 21s. were still 
demanded, but I should bring to bear all the pressure in my 
power in order to obtain a return to my former payment. 

Of course, 1 know perfectly well the retort to which I expose 
myself by this argument. My light honourable Friend will 
say, If this is the case, and if the public pay this tax, then 
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the railway compaiuos liavo no right to OQmplain ; their 
grievance is But this retort cuts both ways. If the tax 

is paid by the public in the cases which I have quoted, then 
it is directly a tax upon locomotion, which everybody 
condemns. If the public pay this tax, I complain as ono 
of the public that you should impose a dutv- upon that 
which has become almos: a necessary of life, and I complain 
on behalf of railway conij)anies that you should make them 
tax collectors, and oblige th(}m to cliarge a liigher price than 
they otherwise would bo willing to do for the necessary they 
supply. 

But I have also another serious complaint to make. 
There are 68 oompanies, with a capital of nearly 154 millions, 
and a mileage of more than 3,650 miles, who either oaonot 
or at all events do not charge this duty to the public. I^ow, 
sir, in tiiis case let there he no douht as to the parties on 
whom this tax really falls. It does not fall upon weU-paid 
chairmen, ot thriving directors, or powerful corporations, 
although these are the images which people have before their 
e^^es when they talk oyer their dinner tables, and in their 
•oLubs, about the fairness and justice of taxing what they are 
pleased to call " the great railway interest." There is no 
such thing as "powerful corporations," when you come 
to deal practically witli the question. Tlie tax does not fall 
even upon the debentiu'c-liolders or the possessors of preference 
and protected stock, save in comparatively few cases where 
there are no earnings to meet the tax gatherer. The tax falls 
upon the holders of ordinary slo(;k. Let me show the House 
what I mean. After the railway company has paid its work- 
ing expenses, the salaries of its officers, and the money duo 
to its protected sharcliolders, whatever is left over is appli- 
cable to the dividend of the ordinary shareholders. Be it 
remembered that these people pay income tax upon their 
diTtdend hefbre they reoeive it, and this tax is, infiict, a pre- 
liounaEy, a heavy, and an exceptional income tax, not upon the 
dividend, hut upon the money applicable to dividend befiDre it . 
becomes so applicahle. Therefore the duty is in reality a heavy 
additional tax upon the investor in one particular Hud of 
public securities, and that the kind which, from its nature, 
from the small amounts in which it can be obtained, and from 
the facility of its transfer, is the favourite kind of investment 
with that great class of the public who are only able to invest a 
small and moderate sum. 

Buty of course, my right honouraUe Friend will say 
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These people havB oome to the tax, and the tax has not 
eome to them." (Cheers.) Hear, hear, again ! Well, sir, 
if this were sfcnkjtij true, I do not know that it wonld 
be any strong argument in favour of the jnstioe or fair- 
ness or morality of the tax. But it is not strictly tme. 
(Hear, hear.) The decision of the House of Lords was only 
■given a short year ago ; that deoiflion raised this tax 40 or 50 
per cent. No doubt there are a certain number of Bpecnlotors 
(with whom I have nothing to do) who may buy and sell 
again for the mero purj)os(»s of profit, but as regards the 
greater number of holders of nrdlTi.iry stock, i. e. the bond 
fide holders, who look to this as a source of permanent income, 
it cannot bo contended for a moment that their identity has 
changed to any appreciable extent within so short a period. 
Therefore the burden has come to these people, and they 
have not come to the burden, and that being the case, I want 
to ask another question. 

If the holders of ordinary stock are the people upon whom 
this bnzden falls, as nndonbtedly it does fall upon them 



right honourable Eriend, and I want to ask the Hoose, this 
question — Are tiie puhlie any great gaineis by the trans- 
■aofeaon ? " I say emphatioally no " ; and I will tell the 

House why. It is directly contrary to the public interests 
-that the holders of ordinary railway stock should be debarred 
firom receiving a fair interest for the money which they have 
invested. And why, sir ? Bailway directors occupy an inter- 
mediate position between the public and their shareholders, 
and are bound to consult the interests of both. Now, what 
does a fair dividend to the ordinary holder of stock mean ? 
It means that it gives power and inducement and encourage- 
ment to railway directors to develop traffic, to enlarge 
accommodation, to adopt improvements, and in every way to 
extend their business in the interest hotli of the public and 
their own sliareliolders. But what does a low dividend, or 
no dividend at all, mean ? It means an obligation forced 
upon railway directors to cut down and keep down every 
possible expense ; to curtail accommodation, to abstain from 
improvements which would not immediately pay, to postpone 
•extensions, and to wring every possible shilling mnn the 
public in order to prevent their poor shareholdersbeing starved. 

Sir, it is an immense mistake to suppose that the real in- 
terests of the pubUo are opposed to the interests of the 
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railway companies, which are doing the public work and 
working for the public. The more prosperous a railway 
company is, the better able it is to serve its masters and cus- 
tomers, the public — and there is no railway director or chair- 
man who kno^s his business who will not endorse the 
statement which I now make, namely, that the true policy 
of every railway company is to take the public, as it were, into 
partnership, to make the public participate, aye, and know 
that they participate, in every additional prosperity that 
may happen to accrue to the company. I say, then, that whilst 
on the one hand, when the tax is paid by the public in the 
shape of increased fares, it sins against every accepted prin- 
ciple of finance, so on the other hand, when it falls on 
the ordinary railway shareholder, it is a burden upon a par- 
ticular class, grievous to be borne, and at the same time it is 
equally opposed to the true interests of the public. 

And now, sir, I have to encounter a more formidable oppo- 
nent than Mr. Farrer, namely, my right honourable Friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In answering the deputation to 
which I have already referred, he spoke in this way concerning 
the incidence of the tax. He said — " We know that taxes are 
ultimately paid by the consumer, and therefore it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that this tax is paid by the passenger. 
But I do not know that this doctrine is always true, because 
the effect of taking off a tax where there is unlimited com- 
petition, gives the consumer a benefit, for he is benefited by 
the additional competition brought into the field, whereas if 
the tax is upon a monopoly, it may be that the consumer 
will get no benefit by the remission, and the trader alone 
will get the benefit." 

On this question of monopoly, I will meet my right 
honourable Friend face to face to-day. I will take that 
argument of monopoly in my hand, and I will tear it up 
once for all and trample it under foot. I deny that my 
right honourable Friend has any right whatever, for the pur- 
pose of this argument, to call a railway company a monopoly. 
Every railway company is a trading company, established by 
Parliament and regulated by Act of Parliament. The fares 
of every railway company are appointed and limited by Act 
of Parliament, The action of every railway company is 
fettered by restrictions imposed by Parliament, and is in- 
terfered with, I must say not always with advantage to the 
public — by Government officials. The only way in which 
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a railway company can hope to escape from competition, is 
by serving the public well, and carrying the public in a safe, 
Bpeedy, and efficient manner. And, during the history of 
the last forty years, company after company has seen its pro- 
perty seriously depreciated by the construction of competing 
lines sanctioned by parliament. 

Well, now, I want to go a little more closely into 
this question of monopoly. I want to know what is a 
monopoly? 1 suppose a monopoly may be defined as 
an exclusive right to sell something to the exclusion and 
detriment and at fhe expense of other persons. Well, 
but wlien you speak of a monopoly in tnis sense, surely 
you must imply the anteoedeut oondition, that if the monopoly 
did not exist, the work it does would he performed by &ee 
and fair competition. I want to know if this is possihle in 
tiie case of railway companies ? I contend iliat wnere there 
is a sufficient public demand, there is either a eompeting line 
of railway going to the same town or place, or else there is 
the wholesome £ead of competition, which produces praotioally 
the same effect. But you cannot have free competition with 
railway companies in the same manner and to the same extent 
as in ordinary trades. If you say to a butcher or to a grocer, in 
any town, you alone shall sell meat, you alone shall sell 
groceries," you give to each of these men a virtual monopoly, 
and one that is injurious to the public, because you excludo 
600 or (jOO other persons who could suj^ply the same articles 
with equal facility. But in the case of a railway, the 
enormous expense of construction and maintenance prevents 
the article of locomotion which it supi^lies being supplied 
by the ordinary agencies of trade. And, when you have 
got your railway oonstruoted, you cannot have free competi- 
tion in the sense of allowing eveiyone to ran a carriage orer 
it when he pleases, for, in that case, travelling would not only 
be enormously dangerous, but physically imposdble. I sum 
the case up &us then, as regards monopoly : — The creation 
of a monopoly is injurious to the public, where, but for that 
monopoly, the same work would De done by full and free 
and fair competition, but the creation of a monopoly to 
perform a service to the public which can only be performed 
by a monopoly stands altogether upon a different footing. * 
And when you surround that monopoly with regulations and 
restrictions, it is preposterous to call it a monopoly in any 
invidious sense, because it is created, not for the interest of 
individuals, but in the interest oi the public 

2 
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my riglit hon. Eneiid talks about monopolyy I Bay 
lioldlj, before uie House and 'before the country, thai aai 
enoimoas injustioe is done to railway oompanies and xailwaj 
shareholders by the use of such language and the encourage* 

ment of such ideas by persons holding the high and responai- 
ble position of my right honourable Eriend. Let the House 
eonsidear for a moment the oiroumstances under whioh these 
oompanies came into existence. When it became evident 
that steam communication from one part of the country to 
the other was a necessity, the State had to consider how it 
would provide that communication. The State deHberately 
resolved that it was not expedient to employ the public money 
in the construction of railways, but that it would encour- 
age and regulate individual speculation and individual 
enterprise. Therefore, at the desire of the State, by the 
authority of the State, and subject to the direction of the 
State, railway companies were called into existence, to create 
and to conduct the locomotion of the country. 

Now, I want to ask the House to consider with fairness (and 
tiie House of Commons is always &ir) what is the answer to be 

C' in to three questions whibk I will askat this point In tike 
place, did the State give the railway companies the land 
fbr tne construction of those lines which were so necessary for 
the public wvice ? Not one acre : No doubt, as I shall be 
told, compulsory powers were granted. Yes, compulsozy 

Eowers; but will anyone deny that the railway companies 
ad to pay an enormous price for the acquisition of the land?—' 
and is it not indubitably true — first, that no landowner 
throughout the length and breadth of the country received 
less (and many received much more) than a full and Hair 
price for his land ; and secondly, that in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, the remaining portion of his property was 
immensely improved by the construction of the railway? 
(Hear, hear.) You must remember, when you talk of taxing 
the railways, this great preliminary expense which you tlirew 
on the companies ; and, when you compare the taxation of 
railways in England with the taxation of railways in America, 
as was done the other day, do not forget that in America not 
only were enormous facilities given for the construction of 
railways, but that from first to last a tract of land as big as 
the whole of England was given to the constructing oom< 
panics. 

Then lor my second question : did the State asdst flia 
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raflway companies by granting them any subsidy of public 
money ? Not one single farthing. You must rememliQr this, 
again, when you compare the taxation of English railways 
with that of foreign railways^ as is constantly done : Belgium 
oonstnioted her xailways, and oaziieB them on, as a State 
nitnx. France not only gave great &oOitieB for the aoqnisition 
of land, but she has also given heavy sabddies to the railway 
oampanies from the pnblio exchequer, so that when ibranoeia 
oonpared with England in xegaxd to her fixation of railways^ 
remember that when France taxes her railways she taxes the 
creation of her own State money and State aid, but that when 
England taxes her railways, she taxes the areation of private 
enterprise and private oapital. 

Well then, I ask my third question : did the State give 
any exemption to the property of railway companies from 
local taxation ? Not a bit of it. Bemember this, for it is 
an important point to bear in mind. No exemption was 
given, such as is given to the ordinary highways of the 
country, wliich are not liable to rates, but are made and 
supported by rates. Railway companies not only have to 
maintain their own roads, but they are rated in a 
manner which I shall presently show to be exceptionally 
severe. What then did the State do for the railway companies? 
I will tell the House. The State, having allowed the rail- 
way companies, for the sake of the pobUo, to purehase land at 
an enormous oost, and thereon to oonstruet their railroads, 
8ai(l this : *^ We will now allow you to use your own property 
Icq* Hie jpuUio service, under suQh conditions, regulations and 
restrictions as we shall impose on you.'' The State said more, 
and no doubt very properly. It said, We must protect the 
pttblio from overoharge, and therefore we shall put a limit 
upon you in every case as to the charge which youmay make for 
oarxymg the public" And the State further said, '^If you do 
not carry out these regulations and observe these restrictions, 
or even if you do so and the public require something more, 
wo will not protect you from competition with other lines 
that may hereafter be sanctioned." 

What, then, is the real true statement of this matter, 
which cannot be controverted ? There existed a great 
public want: the State, wisely or unwisely, shrank from 
supplying it ; the railway companies, at the call of the State, 
came forward to supply that great public want, which, but 
for them^ must have been supplied by a great expenditure of 
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the public money and. a great consequent increase of the 
public burdens, and when they had done so, in return for their 
labour, their energy, their enterprise, and the capital which 
they had expended, the State permitted them to carry the 
public over their own property, tied down to specified rates 
and charges. I ask any lionest man to answer this question, 
** Which has gained most by this transaction, the railway 
oompaniesortliepublioF" and I do not think any other answer 
can oe returned Ibat this, that the public have had greatly 
the advantage. I do not for a moment ynak to doubt 
the powers of the State or the powers of Farliap- 
ment in dealing with railway companies, but I think, 
considering all things, that the railway companies might be 
looked on in a little more friendly light than they are by 
some in this House and elsewhere. 

Now, I want to go to another criterion of monopolj, 
for I cannot deal with this question of monopoly in 
a moment. "What is one criterion of monopoly that first 
0CCU113 to the mind ? It is that tlie monopolist has 
invested his capital in a better and more successful manner 
than other jicople have done, or could do, and that lie 
is obtaining a better return for his capital than the ordinary 
rate of interest will give him. I want to know whether 
that is the case with regard to railway companies ? I think 
it can hardly be contended that it is so. I see from the 
returns, that there are several companies — over fifty, I believe 
— ^with a capital of between thirty and forty millions, "vvhich 
pay no interest at all, while the average interest over all the 
rest is a £raotion ahoye four per cent., which does not seem 
to me to be anything yery extraordinary. I sometimes 
marvel when I hear people talk of the high rate of charge 
on railways, as if it shoxdd not bear some proportion at lef^ 
to the cost of construction and maintenance, and to the 
heavy burdens which yon put upon railways, in the way of 
.taxation. I bear people grumbling about paying fourteen 
or fifteen shillings to go to Timbiidge or Asbford, and they 
grumble as if the phar eh ciders were reaping a rich profit 
from these charges, entirely forgetting that tney are carried 
much faster and are accommodated in a far better manner than 
was the case a very few years ago, ^vhen they would have 
had to pay three or four pounds to reach these places in a 
far less comfortable manner, and would have lost the best 
part of a working day in the journey. 
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But sinoe we are talking of monopolies, let me ask the 
House for a moment to consider the case of another monopoly 
I am going to read to the House some interesting words whioh 
I read the other day. Wo have heard something about Qas 

Companies, and from a communication made by the Chairman 
of Ways and Means last night, wo shall probably hear more 
with respect to them before the week is out. Weil, here are 
some words bearing on this question : — 

" A Gas Company has, "by tho nature of the case, a monopoly of the district 
it serves, and thcrf! lias always been a difficulty in reconciling tho interests of 
Bhareholders and tho interest of the public in regulating this monopoly. It 
U essential that the shanhoUen §hould o^Ui a fair and Miw a gmtrtm 
prti^ on thwr etgntoL" 

Why is it not equally essential that the shareholdeis 
in railway companies should obtain a fisdr profit on their 
capital ? 

*' But it is also necessary that consumers should be protected from 
exorbitant rates. The means now f<nr a long time approved of securing both 

objects, has been a provision that Gas Companies shall not (li\adc more than 
10 por cent, profit on their capital, and if their profits exceed this rate they 
are required to rednce tiieir changes." 

This quotation is from a leading article in the Times " 
last week. 

Now I want to compare the treatment of Gas Companies 
by Parliament to that to which Parliament has subjected 
Kailway Companies. It is a strange thing that this notion 
of 10 per cent, once prevailed with regard to both, for in 
the Cheap Trains Act of 1844^ the £rst clause enacts 
that : — 

After the constmction of any x>s88enger railway, when <*the clear amraal 

profits divisible upon the subscribed and paid up capital stock of the said 
railway, upon the average of the three then last preceding years, shall equal 
or exceed the rate of £iO for every £100 of such paid up capital stock," the 
Treasury, after three months* notice in writing to the compsnyy maj nfise 
the scale of tolls and fix a new scale. 

Therefore it is clear enough that, as in the case of the Gras 
Companies so in the case of railway companies, Parliament 
had it in its mind, that the limit of 10 per cent, profit was a 
reasonable and fair limit that might properly be reached. But 
what is your difference of treatment as regards tbese two 
kinds of company ? I do not know one kind of company 
isl)^kter than the otiier ; one supplies the best kind of light, and 
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the other supplies the best kind of locomotion ; and yet while 
Parliament has secured to gas companies a minimum profit 
of 10 per cent, (cries of "maximum!") no, I beg your 
pardon, minimum, for gas companies are not to be interfered 
"with till they have got 10 per cent, (if they get more they 
may be interfered with), on the other hand the railway 
companies are so overburdened with taxation that they are 
effectually prevented from reaching an average profit of even 
half that amount. Only three railway companies in the 
whole of England with a capital of less than five millions, 
have obtained 10 per cent, while, as to the other companies, 
with a capital much exceeding six hundred millions, an 
enormous number have only obtained a low percentage, and 
the average of the whole dividends of the railway companies 
is only just above 4 per cent. 

Now, apart from the question of monopoly, I wish to say 
a word as to the other burdens which place railway property 
in an exceptionally hard position. You treat the property 
of railway companies as private property for purposes of 
local taxation, and then you treat it as public property for 
the purpose of imperial taxation and imperial control. 
Now, railways are the only industry, except canals, which 
is rated on its earnings. You do not go to the banker, the 
brewer, the publican, or the ordinary tradesman, and rate him 
upon his profits. You do not enquire into his earnings and 
rate him thereupon. You do nothing of the kind. A man 
may bo making iJ 10,000 or £20,000 a year in a house, but 
you rate the house on the rent for which you estimate that 
it would let from year to year. It was attempted last year, 
before the Select Committee, to contend that coal mines stood 
upon the same footing as railways, but there is an essential 
difference between the two. A coal mine is a thing confined 
to a locality, and the rates are paid in and for the benefit of 
the locality in which it exists. Moreover, in the great 
majority of coal mines, the rate is paid on the royalty of 6d. 
or Is. per ton of coal raised, which is considered the equivalent 
for an annual rent, but it has nothing to do with the sub- 
sequent profit which the person raising it may make per ton, 
after it is raised. But a railway, having all its accounts 
before the world, published according to Act of Parliament, 
is rated upon its earnings, and, as I want to show the House, 
not on its earnings in one locality, but on its earnings in all 
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localities tkrougli whicli it passes, and earnings wliicli could 
not be earned in any one locaHtj, save in connection with 
tlie other localiidfiB. Eor in fact you are not ratine the land 
xsfoa wluob the idk la^, wbuii asnui no moiiegr oi: itself but 
you are pieotioany laong the caniages whioh nm upon tiie 
rails and earn the money, which aie nally the atook in trade 
of the railw^, whereas no other tcadsr is rated upon his stook 
in trade. (Hear, hear.) 

I will give the House a sample of what I mean, and I do 
it the more readily, because four-fifths of the parish to which 
I shall refor, belong to myself, and I may say^ Ihat^ I gain 
infinitely more by this mode of rating, and the injustice done 
to railway property, than I should gain by the abolition ol 
the passenger duty if it were abolished to-morrow morning. 
There are 1,G13 acres in this paiish, 23 acres of which are 
highways, which pay no rates, and are supported by rates, 
20 acres are railway property, and the remaining 1,570 acres 
are simply houses, small shops, agricultural land, with two 
or three mansions as they are called, including my own house, 
rated isei)arately, and I think they are rated at quite a suffi- 
cient amount, (laughter.) Well, tho land throughout this 
parish is nowhere rated at £2 an acre — it is somewhere 
between 30s. and £2. — ^but the railway property, which is 
taken on the eamings of the whole line, is rated at £88 per 
aore ; so that the other day, while a rate of tenpenoe in the 
poimd, produced £238, im mansions and shops and all the 
agrioultural land, paid £133, and the 20 aorea of railway 
paid £105. (hear, hear.) 

Now, this is only one instance out of hundreds of parishes 
similarly situated, and I want to know if it is possible to 
produoe an instance of a more iniquitous tax ? Bemember, 
moreoTer that, besides this, the parish, as is tiie case with 
ahnost every other parish, has benefited immensely by the 
construction of the railway ; the value of the land has been 
raised and groat accommodation given to the whole district. 
I complain, then, to-night that with regard to local taxation 
you treat railway property in every respect as private pro- 
perty, and in that respect you rate it upon a basis exception- 
ally severe, and then you turn round and say to the owners 
of railway property, We will now impose on you an im- 
perial tax, because, under the restrictions and limitations to 
which wo have subjected you, we have accorded to you the 
glorious privilege of carrying the public ! 
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I think I liave already shown some grounds why the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should consider this suLject. But I am sony 
to Bay that I have a few more observations to address to you upon 
the remarks that he has made to deputations on this question. 
In a speech which he made recently, he said, I shall have 
to consider other questions — the general convenience of the 
public on railways, and those questions referred to in the 
report of the Railway Accidents Oomnussion respecting the 
safety of the. public. I do net like to take these quesaons 
apart from eaoh other, and I shaJl consider them together." 
Now, I can have no objection to my right hon. Eriend oon- 
sidering any number of questions together, though I notice 
that anyone who follows this course is rather apt to get 
confused between one question and the other. But I say that 
the question how he will deal mth the Eailway Aooidenta 
Commission's report is ^uite distinct from the question 
of the justice or the injustice of this tax. If tlie tax 
is just, keep it on by all means, hut if it is unjust, let him 
not say I will maintain something that is unjust, unless 
you do something else which comes under a different category," 
for this, if right to be done, you might equally well ask the 
companies to do without any reference to this tax at all. One 
word more about the Railway Accidents Commission ; I hope 
my right hon. Friend will not attempt to remove from the 
railway companies any of the responsibility which they are 
now under for the protection of the lives and safety of the 
public. There are many things in that Bailway Accidents 
Commission's report, some of which are somewhat eztrap 
ordinary, and if it were germane to the question before the 
House I would enter upon that subject, and would show my 
right hon. Eriend why he should proceed with the ntmoro 
caution with regard to it, and remember that whilst undue 
interference may do much mischief, the railway companies 
have the strongest of all motives, namely, that of self interest, 
to provide for the safety of their passengers. But I must 
say that I entirely agree with this axiom, that it is the duty 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and indeed of the whole 
House, to consider how best the internal traffic of the country 
can be carried on, and no one can object to this being made 
an object of consideration. 

Now, in answering a deputation of working men, my 
light hon. Eriend made use of some observations whidL 
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I tlunk I am bound to notice. Li speaking of ibis qtLes- 
tion he said — ^'^the railways ought to give advantages 
to working men/' in return, as I understand, for me 
abolition of the tax. The an s wer which I make to that is this — 
that the railway companies have akeady given an immense 
adTantage to the third-class passengers, that is, to the 
passengers called (though I object to the term) ''working 
men." When the railway companies were given an exemp- 
tion which they believed the Board of Trade had power to 
give them, they gave greater facilities than they were obliged 
to give to working men. You tempted them to do it by that 
exemption, and now, having taken away the exemption, you 
want to make them give other advantages, though they have 
given all that they can be fairly called upon to afibrd, as far 
as this tax is concerned. 

My right hon. Friend talks of advantages to be given 
to working men. I want to know whether the Gx)vernment 
have shown an equal regard to the interests of working men 
throDghout. Let me show you what is the condition of 
things. I have recently had pnt into my hands — and this is an 
argument that may be nsea elsewhere— a statement that the 
nalway paraenger du^ passengers amounted 

in 1873, if me oaloolations given to me are right, to 
about JB40,000. The passenger duty reused on third class 
traffic since the decision in the courts of law has come to about 
£260^000, the tax having been increased on third-class pas- 
sengers, that is. on working men ; on those who are considered 
poor people. But the government has remitted the duty on 
horses kept by the upper classes, and it is calculated that the 
tax on the riding horses of the upper classes produced about 
£280,000. Therefore, the actual result is that you have 
taken a burden of £280,000 off those who could afford to keep 
horses, and that you have put it on those who are obliged to 
go in third-class carriages. I do not blame the right hon. 
Gentleman for having taken off the duty on horses, but I think 
that he ought also to have taken olf the duty on third-class 
passengers, and not made the latter supply the deficit caused 
by the remission of the former tax. My right hon. Friend 
may ask me " Do you know what loss to me revenue the 
aboHtionof the tax wiU produce?" Well, that is not a quee- 
tion that I will attempt to go into at the present moment. 
In evidence befoie year Committee, the officers of the 
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Government departments computed that the restriction of 
the tax to fares ahove a penny would amount to something like 
half the tax, hut I will not enter into that question further 
than to say that, whilst no figures upon this subject can be 
entirely reliable, the extensions and improvements which 
would follow the modification of the tax would doubtless 
supply much of the first loss to the revenue. 

Thus far, sir, I have dealt with the whole question of this 
tax, and have endeavoured to show its impolicy, its oppressive 
natoie, its inequality^ and its ii^justioe. I have encountered 
— -I hope not imsuiooeBsfully — Bome of the arguments wbioih 
the Chttaioellor of the Exolieqiifir has thiown out in ansver 
to deputations, although I am Donnd to say that he has never 
taken up a definite position as a defender of this tax. I have 
exposed some of the fallacies which have been put forward 
hj those who will insist in looking upon railway companies 
only as powerful corporations^" and who are unable to see 
in our protest against this tax anything beyond that natural 
impatience of taxation which is common to all taxpayeoDB. 
But my right honourable Friend has one argument above and 
beyond all others, against the force of which I feel myself 
imable to contend at this moment. He will display his 
empty pockets and tell me that his poverty and not his will 
obliges him to refuse that which he knows to be my reason- 
able request. Ho mil say, " You cannot draw blood from a 
stone ; " the revenue must be supplied somehow or other, and 
without a surplus — I fear without the immediate prospect of 
a surplus— it is impossible to give up the large sum of money, 
the loss of which would be entailed by the abolition of the 
railway passenger duty. My right honourable Friend's 
position reminds me of an aneodote I was lately reading about 
Jfr. Douglas Jerxold, to whom a friend said, Have you sot 
the oourage to lend me a guinea ? Yes," replied Jenddt 

undoubtedly I have got the oourage, but unfosrtunately I 
haven't got the guinea.*' 

Well, soTf I might meet my right honourable Friend even 
npon tbds ground. I might tell him that the expansion and 
extension of a great industiial system such as that of railways 
so adds to and feeds the general prosperity, and so direcdy 
and largely increases the revenue of the country, that I could 
hardly suggest a wiser expedient to a Chancellor of the 
Exohequer in eeaiok of a suj^us than thexemoval of any tax 
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wldeh clueoks and inmedcft muhm eipamioiL Bui I am not 
going to ask zn^r right oonoumble Eikud for any eztnusidinaiy 
ao n a oaoi oii to«aiflgfat> The move oonfidfiat I am in the sixength 
of my cause and the yalidify of my argumeniBi the more 
nilHng I am to bide my time, and to give ample oppcMrtunity 
loor my icight honourable Friend and for the country to oonsider 
the question in all its bearings before they decide upon the 
total abolition of this tax. Therefore I do not ask the House, 
without further consideration, to endorse even the conditional 
condemnation of this tax which has been expressed by the 
report of our Select Committee. "What I do ask is the early 
consideration by the GoYomment of the modifications recom- 
mended in that report to be adopted untU the finances of the 
State warrant the abolition of tho tax altogetlior. 

Now these modifications may be said to comprise two main 
objects : first, that by restricting the tax to fares above Id. 
per mile, encouragement should bo given to companies to 
charge low fares, and to provide train accommodation for the 

ex)rer class of travellers without being obliged to make the 
tter pay either in time or money for the exemption ; secondly, 
tiiat leliief should he grren j&omtfae tax in thoee urban and 
aaburban distriots where the oompetition of omnibiises, steam 
Tessels and tramways greatly aflnpramttes its injnsAioe 

I hope my right lumoiiraDle fiiend willnot meet me upon 
this question by sngsesting any diffionlties in detail. Thece 
may be such no doubt, as for instance the definition of urban 
and suburban disizieU, bnt if the principle is admitted, the 
definition can be easily managed. And with regard to the 
principle, the aiguments used in 18-32 come home to us with 
triple force when we apply them to the case of the Metro- 
politan Bailways. I quote Lord Altliorp's words once more : 
It is hut just that sfeam conveyances should he placed on 
something like an equal footing with conveyance hy horse coaches,^* 
80 say I, and so says every man who is capable of taking a 
fair view of this question. Bub what sort of an equal foot- 
ing does the present tax establish ? Take the Metropolitan 
Railway', which is a fair sample. A capital of nearly eight 
millions was expended by that company at a time when 
omnibus companies, their principal competitors, were taxed 
by mileage and licence duties ; the xemoving of thoee dntiflB 
and leaving the passenger duty on had precisely the same 
effisot as if on atmnff two men Ibraxace you took the great* 
eoat off one man and left it on the oiher. And it waa aa 
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exjpenditure under the belief that its competitor was equally 
weighted with itael^ sb it would be unfair if you had induced 
the man whom you made run with his ooat on to baok him- 
self heavily under the belief and impression that his opi>0' 

nent was to run on the same terms as himself. I am quite 
aware that there are those who deny that there is any com- 
potition betweeu the omnibus and railway companies, and that 
this view was put forward by Mr. Farrer. (Question 28'3-5.) 
I cannot ans^\ er such a statement in a general manner better 
than in the words of Mr. Fcnton, the able manager of the 
Metropolitan Railway, who very truly said that it betrayed, 
such entire ignorance of the facts with regard to omnibus 
traffic tbat it would appear scarcely necessary to refute it.'* 
But I will deal with the House of Commons more fairly than 
to give them a mere answer in general terms. 

liet me ask tlie attention of the House to what are the actual 
&ots of the case. When the Metropolitan Eailway was opened 
its fares were based upon tiie omnibus fares. As soon as it was 
opened the omnibus companies reduced theirfaies^andas every 
section of that railway has been opened the omnibus com- 
panies have revised their fares and altered their service so as 
to compete more exactly with the railway at particular 
points, and more effectually altogether. The truth is, that 
this is nothing more than a competition between omnibuses 
above ground and omnibuses under ground, the difference 
being this, that the omnibuses imder ground have to pay for 
the maintenance of tlieir own railroads, and to bear a large 
burden of local taxation besides ; while the omnibuses above 
ground, with a very much lighter load of local taxation, run 
upon roads which are maintained by other people. (Hear, 
hear.) 

And let me call the attention of the House and of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to two points, for which I beg 
spedal consideration. First, that the imderground railways 
are of enormous value toLondoiL inieilievmgtiieoiowdedtzafiio 
of our streets, and therefore that, from a public point of view, 
their development ought distiuctlj to be encouraged. I am 
aware tiiat Mr. Fairer is of opmion that if there were no 
omniboses the railway companies would not carry any more 
passengers under ground than they do at present, but against 
that opinion I set the judgment of the practical managers of 
these xaOwayB, andi a&ut having made veiy oaxeful inquixieei 
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I am in a position to sajtliat if thia industry were unfctteredi 
and if it were, on the oontraij, encouraged, instead of there 
"being no more passengexs carried, it is susceptible of rezy 
large development, every morsel of which development wonld 
l>e directly and greatly in the interest of the public. 

Again, as to my second point, I do not wisli to see one class 
favoured more than another in legislation, but we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that the metrojjolitan railroads are especially 
used by the operative classes. From sixty-five to seventy 
per cent, of those carried upon the metropolitan railways 
Toelong to those classes, and therefore it is of the greatest 
iin])ortance to them that there should be a continuous 
and good service of trains by which they are conveyed 
to the places of their daily labour. But if you over- 
"weight the metropolitan railways by taxation, inasmnoh 
as competition prevents their nosing their faxes, you 
force them to save enense hj redudng the amount of 
accommodation which they afford to those classes. I would 
remind the House that Parliament has imposed an obligation 
upon certain railway companies to run what are called work- 
men's trains (which they do at a positive loss) in order to 
oonveT people to and from their work. Well, that being the 
case, I say it is a matter worthy of the consideration of my 
light honourable Friend whether he should not so relieve these 
companies of the burden of this tax as to increase their power 
to accommodate the working people of London, and in that 
way increase the advantages which they have already conferred 
upon the public. 

Before I conclude the Metropolitan case, I must refer 
to the question of di\ddend. Now look at what lias 
occurred in the case of the London General Omnibus 
Company. They paid no dividend until the licence duties, 
and the dutv on horses were abolished. Now in 18G3 that 
Company was relieved to the extent of something like 
£18,000 a year by the abolition of tolls in the Metropohs, and 
it was subseqnentiy relieved by the abolition of the duties to 
which I have referred to the extent of some £50,000. I do not 
complain at all of these remissions. I am in &T0ur of all taxes 
on locomotion bdng removed, but the effect of these particular 
remissions was that the Company verjr shortiy afterwards de- 
clared a dividend of 9 per cent. This was given in evidence 
last year before a Select Committee, and I saw by an announce- 
ment in the papen only the other day that lately they have 
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deolazed a dividend of 12 per cent., dearly showing the 
deTQiopment which has followed (as is always the case) 

their freedom from restrictive taxation. Why should such 
favour he shown to this Company, and the railway companies, 
who are conferring the greatest possible benefit upon the 
Metropolis, be deprived of a like benefit ? What crime have 
railway companies committed against the community ? WTiat 
ifl the case with regard to these companies ? The MetropoKtan 
Bail way Company by good management has just been 
enabled to pay a dividend of 4 per cent, to its shareholders. 
The Metropolitan District Hallway Company is paying no 
dividend at all, and has never paid any, and all this time both 
these GompaxiieB bave not only been compelled to tY^Mntftin 
their own loadfl^ bat are eaonnoiiBly rated to looal rates, and 
luKve to oontnlnite heavily towards the expense of nudntaioing 
the roads OTer which Iheir competitorB trarel free I (Hear, 
hear.) Could the tooe of ii^jnstioe and ineqnalify in taxation 
fdrther go ? 

There are two other competitois to which I will very brisifly 
allude. These are, first, the tramways. We have had some 
little talk about tnonwavs to-day. A Committee has been 
sitting lately to consider the question of the application of steam 
power to tramways. Well, tramway companies, I believe, pay 
for the rails on which their cars run, and they contribute 
something to the repair of the roads, but they are not rated 
to local taxation, and they pay no passenger duty. But 
now I want the Chancellor of the Exchequer to tell me one 
thing. I have not had the advantage of seeing the report 
made by the Committee which has lately sat to inquire into 
this subject, but I am informed that they have recommended 
that somo motive power, other than horse power, should be 
allowed to be used upon tramways on roads. I suppose that 
mnst be taken to mean steam power, and I want the Chancellor 
of the Exttbegner to teE me at what point a steam tiamwaT 
upon a road ceases to be a tramway and beoomeB a raOroad^ 
and why shonld a steam tramway, running upon a road aboTS 
ground, be exempted firam taxation which the railroads below 
pay? That is a question to which I should like to haTO an 
answer. 

There is only one other class of competitors, namely,the steam 
vessels, which compete very greatly with railways, especially 
with the Metropolitan District Eailway. I would not have 
sud a woid in reference to this part of the solgeot had Xnot 
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any soit of oompeliiioiL between the other means of locomotion 
and the ndlway oompaoieB. In the Tunes,'' of April the 

10th, an account was given of the axmnal general meeting of 
the London Steamboat Company^ OTer wmch Captain PeUy, 
BJ^., presided. At that meeting a dividend of 10 per oenfC 
was declared ; and what did Captain Pellj, in moving the 
adoption of the report, say ? He said — " They hoped 
gradually and permanently to put an end to competition with 
certain railways, and to work in harmony mth them." A 
very noble sentiment. Bear in mind that you are told that 
there is no competition between railways and steam vessels, 
tramways and omnibuses. But he went on to say this : — 

" Ab they poesessed 17 miles of river traffic in the heart of the greatest 
aty m tho msld, waA, unfike Tsflway companies, having no penmment way 

to maintaxDk, BO nils to lay dovm or r*^now, no passenger dnti/ to pay, no fences 
to Tmild np or maintain, but with the popular highway between east and 
west at thtir service, they liad a ris^ht to expect an ever-increasing traffic." 

I think after quoting these words, and giving besides some 

facts relating to the omnibus and tramway traffic, the House 

will be of opinion that the Select Committee of last year was 

amply justified in saying— 

" The evidence shows that the railways in all large towns, and especially in 
and aimnid fhe Metropolis, aie aolyect to veay aevere oompetitioa irilh 
omnibtiMK aiid tnunwayB.'* 

I have oolj one more word to say about these modificationsy 
and i^t is with reference to the 9d. limit. The limit of 9d. was 
carried in the Select Committee by a majority of 9 ta 4^ and 
the words the competition is most severe in and around 
the metropolis/' were carried by 12 to 3. The reason of 
the proposed exemption up to 9d., was that this limit 
woidd practically affect all the hond fide metropolitan traffio 
which is subjected to the competition to which I have adverted. 
I am unable to toll my right honourable Friend what the exact 
stmi would be which the 9d. limit would take away 
from his tax, but I believe it would not reach £100,000. I 
speak, of course, onthisj)oint subject to correction. 

And now, sir, I have very nearly concluded the duty which 
I have had imposed upon me to-night. I have endeavoured to 
show the injustice of this tax, and I have tried to advance some 
reasons for the modifications whidi were suggested by your 
Select Committee. Before I sit down I am Doond to refer to 
ibe Amfindment wluoli is to be moved by my noble £nend, the 
MmberlorNoiibTmLbeiland. T can asraze my noble EUend 
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that it would give me great satisfaotion if I could accept his 
amendment. Agreement with liim would have forme the charm 
of novelty, independently of the satisfaction with which I 
should do so on account of my personal rogard for him. I am 
bound to say, however, that I do not tliink the House will 
require many arguments from me to induce them to reject the 
amendment of my noble Friend, because ho asks it to say 
** that this House does not advocate the aboUtion of the rail- 
way passenger duty, as recommended by the >Select Committee 
of 1876," wilst he is apparently willing to agree to the rest 
of my Motion, namely, that tlie oilier recommendations of 
that Committee shouldreceive the early attention of the Grovem- 
ment." He asks you, therefore, to commit yourselves 
at onoe to an opinion, whereas I ask you to suspend 
your judgment upon the main question until you 
shall have heen able to give it fuller consideration. I am 
much more modest tlmn my noble f^end. I do not 
ask you to effect the abolition, but I ask the Gbvemment 
to take certain things into their consideration pending 
the question of abolition ; that is before that question comes 
on for consideration. I ask you to be truly wise and not 
decide " aj^e or no," upon this question until you have more 
fully considered it in all its bearings. What I do desire my 
right honourable Friend to do is to consider at an early date 
whether he can or cannot adopt the modihcations which were 
proposed in the committee. My object has been to place the 
case more fully before him, and I would not advocate 
the abolition of this tax at all, or even the acceptance of the 
modifications proposed by the committee, if I had not 
been most strongly convinced that the public interest, 
demands that this question should be dealt with iu a fair 
just, and liberal sense. 

I ask the right honourable Gentleman to take the whole 
queatioii into his consideration. It maybe that the State 
made a mistake in refusing to construct railways witii 
public money. It may be that the State made a bad 
oeigaan with the railway companies when it employed them 
to conduct the locomotion of the country. If that be tibe 
case (I do not say aye or no) it is not too late to retrace our 
steps. The right honoiu-able Gentleman may, without great 
hardship to anybody, buy up the chief railways of the countfy, 
and allow some department of the State to manage and 
regulate the whole system. I do not say aye or no to that 
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policy to night, but at least it would be a clear, definite, and 
intelligible policy. But if you are going to continue to 
triifit private energy, private entexpiise^ and private capital 
to carry on and oondnofc the locomotion of uie country, let 
there at least he fair play. Do not oramp and cripple that 
emergj. Do not diaoouiage that enteiprue. Do not aoare 
away that capital either hy exceptional taxation or hy a 
▼ezatioiiB interference ^th the working details of railway 
management. Let the railway companies charge, within 
the limits of their Acts, a fair remuneration for the work whick 
they have to perform, and then let them he governed hy 
those general pzindples which regulate and guide oommeccialt 
undertakings in general. Take what gaaxantees you please 
for the due performance of the public work ; take what 
precautions you please for the safety and comfort of tlie public 
retain your Board of Trade supervision and your inspection 
and do whatever you think necessary in the public interest 
"without unduly interfering with railway enterprise. But, if ' 
you seek to maintain this tax you will eventually find your 
error. A tax which is so contrary as this tax is to every 
rule of wise and just finance ; to every axiom which has 
governed the policy of this country since the triumph of free 
trade, to every principle of equal and equitable finance, is a 
tax, which, however great the amount which it may tempo- 
zaxily produce, cannot permanently he maintained, and its 
retention as a part of your fiscal system obIj^ tends to check 
that deyeloj^ent of trade and to impede that increase of puhlio 
revenue which inyariahly tbUow the removal of undue fetters 
and unnecessary restrictions from a great and growing 
industry. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Serjbakt Spivks : I rise to second the Motion of 
the right honourable gentleman the Member for Sandwich,^ 
and 1 trust the House will bear with me while I ofier a few 
remarks on the subject under discussion, especially as I had 
the honour of bringing this question before the House in tho 
first instance, for it may not be forgotten that last year I 
introduced a Motion which stated that in the opinion of the 
House it is expedient that tlie Railway Passenger Duty be 
reduced with a ^dew to its ultimate repeal. This Motion of 
mine resulted in the appointment of a Committee to enquire 
into the subject, and 1 cannot but congratulate myself upon 
the fact that the evidence adduced before that Committee nas 
heeu so far favourable to the views I then entertained that 

8 
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ihe Committee actually recommended a reduction of taxation 
ou railways, and also proposed that there should "be, some 
time or other, a total repeal of the Passenger Duty. Now, 
I would venture, at the outset of the observations I have to 
make, to appeal to the noble Lord the member for North Nor- 
thumberland, who has an amendment ou the paper, not to 
distract the attention of the House from tlie question before 
it by introducing a suhject which it was never the intention 
of mj light honoQxable !E!riend or myself to bring to the 
notice of me House, and which musfc give xise to a certain 
amount of inoonTenienoe, and probably result in a difision* 
The Motion proposed by my right honotuable Eriend is a 
Teiy moderate one, it merely asks that the Goremment 
sfaoiild give their attention to the recommendations of the 
Oommittee. I cannot but think that the Gbvemment 
must already have considered, and will again consider the 
recommendations of so influential a Oommittee npon a subject 
which they have considered so very fidly and as to which 
they took an enormous amount of valuable c\idence. Now^at 
the time the Chenp Ti-niiis Art -^vas passed imdoubtedly there 
were great reasons I'or passing it. The poorer classes of the 
community had boon accustomed to travel along the high 
roads of the country in stage 'vans and other cheap con- 
veyances, which enabled thom to get from their dwellings to 
all places to which they wished to proceed, at moderate rates; 
and when the railway system came into operation the railway 
managers did not at that time understand that a largo part 
of their receipts and profits would have come from the masses, 
and no doubt they neglected that source of income. It was, 
therefore, quite necessary that some such act as the Cheap 
Trains Act should be passed to enable the poorer classes to 
get from one part of the country to the other. Now, however, 
uie state of things is very much changed. Railway managers 
have learned to take a very different view of the subject, and 
in the course of the evidence given before the Oommittee, 
Mr. Findlay, the Manager of the North Western Rail- 
way Company, pointed out that so important was it to 
encourage the traffic of this class of people at a low rate that 
if you, on the one hand raise, or on the other diminish the fares 
between two great towns even to the extent of a penny, you 
will find an increase or decrease in the number of passengers 
as the case may be, thus showing the policy or impolicy of the 
course you have adopted. Although undoubtedly there may 
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not be now any very great reason for altering this Act in 
reference to the poorer classes inasmiicb. as they are now very 
fully provided for, yet there are other reasons why this Act 
ahoiild be dealt with and that yery speedily. The able 
solicitor to the Inland Revenue, Mr. Melvill, stated before 
the Committee that tke Aot has beoome wholly inappHcablet 
Jjt another part of his evidenoe he called it oheolete, and said 
that some oi the proceedings of the Boaanl were in direct 
<K>iitraYentioiiofthelaw. The aoooimtantof the Board of Inlaiid' 
BeTenue, ICr. Biolnnan^ also spoke of the Act being impraoti> 
able ; that it was impossible to carcy it out in its letter ; aad 
ha added, as to an arrangement which in his capacity of 
accountant he had found it necessary to make with the 
Caledonian aad the Midland lUolway Companies for collect- 
ing the Revenue on the per centage system, that it was 
entirely outside the law. Tliore ai'e tliree S3^stems under 
which the oflicials of the Inland Kovenuo Board have endea- 
voured to collect the revenue. One is ilio ticket svstem 
Avhich approaches as nearly as ])08si])lo to tlic requirements 
of the law. That is a system under -sshicli tickets are issued 
by the Company for certain pfirts of the jom-ney, which parts 
are free from the txix, while on the other pai-ts of the joiaiiey 
that is not so. Then tliere is tlie mileage fraction' system which 
enables the passengers to break the journey. This I may 
illustrate by the case of a traveller going from London to 
York ; he is allowed to travel from Lc^don to Peterborough 
by a train that does not sto^ at any of the intermediate 
stations, and on the first of the journey the duly of course is 

t)aj'able, and then he is allowed to proceed from Peterborough 
y a stopping train and that x)art of the journey is exempt 
from duty, w hereas according to the decision of the House of 
liords the train in order to be exempt at all ought to stop at 
every station between London ^nd York. Xiastly, there is 
the percentage system wliit li depai-ts stiU more widely £nmi the 
requirements of the law. Under this mtem, the accountant 
examines the books of the Companies lOT a given period and 
finds what per centage of the traffic is exempt and adopts 
that percentage as the basis of liis future estimates. All tliese 
systems are more or less inapplicable to the altered conditions 
of the traffic upon railways. 

One of the difficulties, which arises in dealing with this tax 
and the exemptions from it, is to ascei*tain exactly what comes 
within the meaning of the section of the Cheap Trains Aot as 



** trunk and branch lines/' and this difficulty is particularly 
felt when companies have added leased or amalgamated lines 
to their systems of railway. Another difficulty arises from 
the fact that it is really almost impossible to caiTy out the 
requirements of the words of the act, and to convey passengers 
** on every week day " from one end of these long ix\mk lines 
to another. Mr. Fmdlay, the manager of the North WeBtem 
Bailway, was asked iMs ^uesfaon by, I tMnk, the iKmomable 
Member for OamlntidffeBhiTe — We hear that laat trains go to 
Liverpool in four or five hoaxB, how long would a train top- 
ping at eyeiy station take ? " The answer to that question 
was — " It would take at least sixteen hours to go to liver- 

nl" At the same rate they would take ahout twenty-four 
Ts to go to Carlisle ; and starting at any reasonable hour 
of night or day it would seem difficult, if not impossible, that 
these trains should travel irom end to end of these trunk lines 
** on every week day." The expression is not " every twenty- 
four hours," hut *' every week day." This is a subject which 
cannot be looked at with indifference, because, for not doing 
what the law requires in this respect, the railway comjmnies 
are liable to a heavy penalty on every day they omit sending - 
those cheap trains, and on every occasion when they omit to 
do so, they lose that exemption which is so very valuable to 
them. Tt is not therefore to be supposed that the companies 
will do anything, if they can help it, which will forfeit their 
exemption. On the contrary, and this is where the matter 
crops up unfavourably to the public, it is quite possible that 
m manj oases the companies stop their trains at stations 
where there are really no passengers to take up or set down, 
and where the trains might properly go forward on their 
journey without stopping. Now this causes great inoonveni- 
ence and injury to the puhlioy who are 'kept a long time on 
their journey, and thus all classes, the working classes espe- 
cially, lose much valuable time that might be employed in 
useful and profitable labour. Other difficulties occur owing 
to this stopping thus at eveiy station, for when express trains 
get into the neighbourhood of large towns, where these stop- 
ping trains particularly abound, tlie fast trains find the linos 
blocked up by these stopping trains, and are dela3'ed in getting 
to the end of their journey, and in many cases they inciu" a 
serious danger of collisions ; and it is very clearly pointed 
out by Mr. Oakley, the manager of the Great Northern 
Bailway, in his evidence, that the existence oi these stopping 
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trains interferes greatly with what may be called one of the 
oardinal principles of railway management, which is to get all 
the tndns off the line aa quiddy as j^oBBilile. The quioker you 
dear the railway line the more efficient becomes your railway 
machine — ^you can oany more traffic, and thus inorease yomr 
revenue, wnile ffreater accommodation is given to tiie pubHo. 
It has already been shown by my right honourable Friend 
that the suburban traffic is greatly interfered with by these 
trains haying to stop at every station, for when persons living 
ont of town at these suborban places are engaged in business, 
it is of the most vital conseqjuence to tiiem wai they should be 
able to get to and from their business in reasonable time, and 
at a reasonably rapid rate of speed. The effect, however, of 
the requiremouts that trains should stop at every station in 
order to entitle them to exemption, is that the companies, 
instead of furnishing good and convenient train accommoda- 
tion, provide a slow and unsatisfactory means of transit, 
which materially affects the comfort of passengers living upon 
the suburban lines and very often renders it impossible for 
people to reside at these suburban places. Mr. Parkes, the 
chairman of the Great Eastern Company, has fully and 
clearly pointed out all this. He says : 

The trouhlo that arises from our having to stop at these stations is so 
great and there are so many complaints, that we are obliged to send oat at a time 
which suits business men a finfe and seoond daas train which does not rtfl^ ai 

any of these stations. 

What is tlio result of this ? — that they have to send out a 
third class train stopping at all the stations, which gets people 
much more slowly to their business. So that the more wealthy 
and influential are served with quick trains, while people of 
an inferior position are subjected to all the inconvenience and 
annoyance of slow and stopping trains, and, it may be, some- 
times are subjected to dismissal from their situations through 
arriving late at their places of employment. 

Now, I will endeaTOur, as far as possible, to steer dear of 
any obsei^vatioiiB already fully made by my right hQnoiuable 
Friend opposite. But he has miroduoed some remarks as to 
the difficulties eompanies inour in opening new railway 
stations owinff to the provisions of the Cheap Trains Act, 
which I would wish to supplement by an illustration. I can 
cite one case as to the opemng of a roadside station, which is 
well worthy the attention of the House. Mr. Ellis, a director 
of the Bristol and Exeter Bailway and other railwaysy stated 
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that the Bristol and Exeter Kailway Company were induced 
by the representations of some people living in a neighbour- 
ing village to open a station at a place called Silverton. The 
dttttUm WBB opened, and as &r as passenger fraffio wbm oon* 
Mned tibe station uras hardly used, only two or three people 
getting in and ont in the coarse of a iveek. But having onoe 
opened the station they mxe in this poritiony that tul €b» 
trains lor which the company intended to oiaim exemption 
from duty were obliged to stop at that station. The oona6* 
quenoe was that the Bristol and Exeter lUdlway Company 
naving a train from Bristol or £xeter passing Silvertoii 
Station as late as ten In the evening, although there was no 
great prospect of having any traffic, the company was obliged 
to keep the station open to that time to stop the train, then to 
light fires, to keep the porters on duty, to light the lamps, and 
to incur in respect of that station a much greater expense 
than could be covered by any receipts from passenger traffic 
there. " That," said Mr. Ellis, " was a lesson to me, and 
I never afterwards concurred in opening a roadway station,'* 
and Mr. Oakley gave similar evidence. Without labouring 
further this part of the case, I think we may say that there 
was reason for the Committee's proposal to do away with the 
obligation to run these cheap tnuns from station to station in 
order to daim these exemptions. I have little to add to what 
has been said by my right honourable friend with regard to 
the &ies under ninepenoe. These fares are really what are 
called oompetitiye fares. Snoh a fare as ninepenoe may be 
charged for the distance over which competition may mirly 
exist between railways, tramways, and omnibuses, and it was 
thought by the Committee to be desirable that these fares 
should be exempted. On this subjeot, it was remarked by 
Mr. Parkes^ that where there was competition the Passenger 
Duty was paid by the railway companies, and, of course, 
where there is competition the fares are at their lowest, so 
this singular result follows, that where the fares are lowest in 
consequence of competition there the duty has to be paid by 
the railway companies. It must not be thought that this 
exemption of the ninepenny fares would only apply to the 
neighbourhood of London. All the large towns are similarly 
affected. All have tramways and omnibuses, and in all these 
places the exemption from duty on fares under ninepence 
would be a considerable relief to railway companies. There 
is no question that there is a great amount of competition 
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to be met hy railway oompoilies, espeoially over short dis- 
tances. The able manager of the Metropolitan Bailway, xp. 
answer to a question which I think I put to him, said there 
was not a single station free from competition on his line, and 
he said that at every one of those stations the competition 
was very severe. Again, the North London Railway has a 
tramway running right alongside of it during the whole or 
nearly the whole of the distance. That tramway competes 
with it for the traffic at every single station on the line. 
While the North liondon Bailway made its line, and has 
since kept it up, there is this tramway running along the 
public road pa3diig notlung^ for marking tbe road and ncSiiiig 
for repairing it, and the heirfit of injiistioe seems to be this — 
that the ISorth London Kailway Company actually con* 
tzibntes largely to the rates to keep up the very road on wluoh 
its competitor runs. I think I have said enough, in addition 
to what has fallen from my right honourable £riendy to induoe 
this House to think that there is a case for the remission 
of the duty on fares at or under a penny a mile, and at 
or under ninepence, made out in the competition to 
which the railways are subjected by their untaxed competitors ; 
in the great inconvenience to which the public suffers in 
consequence of the stoppage of trains to get the exemption, 
and also in the great dillieulty and scandal of public depart- 
ments being obliged to deal mth those matters of taxation 
outside the law. The fact that it is impossible to keep 
within the law is a strong reason for something being done 
with regard to the Cheap Trains Act and for that which 
must necessarily follow the amendment of that Act — a 
remission of some of these duties. Before I pass from this 
subject, I must say that I cannot altogether endorse the 
remarks made by my right honouzable Itiend with regard 
to this duty beinff somewhat in the natore of an income-tax. 
I regret to say &at I have almost to wish that in aU casei 
it was only an income-tax. Then I should haye lass objeo* 
tion to it, for the income-tax is only ohar^ and paid where 
tiiere is an income to pay it on. But with regam to these 
railways where there is no dividend paid to the holder of 
tfa& ordinary shares, this tax is still leyied. When the 
preferenco and guaranteed shareholders get nothing, even 
then the tax is levied. Even when there is nothing paid to 
the holders of debentures and debenture stock this tax is 
demanded, and I firmly believe if you could £nd an un- 
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finiimate oompany whiob did not even, pay its working 
expenses ilie Ohaoioellar of tiie Ezohequer would still oe 
found saying in effect : I do not oare for those who aare 
creditors of the company and have furnished the means fop 
working the line. Here is my tax and the shareholders 
will have to pay it." Having then lightly touched on 
the arguments in favour of this remission, I will go briefly 
through the arguments which may and undoubtedly will 
he adduced against it. "We come first to the old story 
that these railways are a monopoly. There is no doubt 
they have a monopoly on their own line of railway, and where 
companies run for a long distance and have no other line of 
railway to compete with them, they have a practical 
monopoly in other respects owing to their excellence 
and cneapness. Thus the London and Brighton Eailway, 
so ably presided over by my honourable friend the Member 
for Orkney, have a monopoly of the passenger traflBc to 
Brighton on their own line of railway, and practically of the 
traffic in all directions, though no doubt there axe ooaohes 
running on the high-road in the summer time* But what 
has happened before the Company got that monopoly? 
They have bad to go before a Bailway Committee. They 
have bad imposed upon them a scale of rates, and fioes, and 
tolls which are iax lower and more in favour of the public 
than anything prevailing in this country before railways 
were initiated. These moderate rates have been brought 
still lower by the desire of the railway companies to serve 
the pubUo. Then you have the Board of Trade looking 
after them to prevent their monopoly being used in a way 
to endanger the safety of the public, and in other ways to 
regulate them. You have also the provisions of the Cheap 
Trains Act, which again regulate and modify their charges 
and proceedings; and you have also that rather arbitrary 
and unconstitutional tribunal — the Railway Coniniissioners. 
So that they are monopolies only in a limited sense. I think 
the ri^ht honourable member for the University of London 
(Mr. Lowe) has called a railway a qualified monopoly.** 
Now, even if monopolies are, as they are sometimes described 
as beings odious^ it surely is not part of the duty of the 
Legislature to put taxation upon things that are disagreeable 
and odious as a sort of penalty for tiieir unpopulaiitj. And 
if it is said that the efBsot of a monopoly is to malce the 
things ai^ted by that monopol;^ dear and bad — though 1 
dfloj that llids is the result of railway monopolies — bow are 
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you going to make travellingon railways better and cheaper 
by puttinff a tax upon it P lou will not make it cheaper or 
improve the Bjrstem of management by taking awajr a portion 
of the profits out of which alone additional acoommodation 
can be supplied. Another argument which has been nsed 
against these railways ha\'ing this remission is that railway 
companies have been formed with a perfect knowledge that 
this tax existed. In short, it is said that " they came to the 
nuisance," as the phrase goes. That seems to me rather an 
extraordinary argument. Suppose that a deputation waited 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer to urge the abolition of 
the House Duty, what sort of answer would it be for him to 
give if ho were to say, " You constructed your house with a 
perfect knowledge that this daty existed, and having so done, 
you must continue to bear the burden." I never heard that 
the Ohanoellor of the Ezohequer gave any such answer to 
the deputation that waited upon him recently on the snljecfc 
of the House Duty, and indeed, such an argument oould only 
be used on the principle that any answer was good enough 
for a Bailway Company. But while we are dealing with 
this question, it must not be forgotten that this tax is not the 
same in amount as formerly. It is still the same, no doubt, in 
one sense, for it is still a five per cent, tax, but in its opera- 
tion on railway receipts it is very different. The decision of 
the House of Lords has increased the burden of that tax at 
least 50 per cent., and in a manner that could not be at all 
foreseen hy railway companies when they opened many of 
their railways. Thus Mr. Oakley, the manager of the Great 
Northern Bailway says, they had no idea when they opened 
their line that any such claim for duty would he made, and 
they were much surprised when it was put forward. 

Again, since the tax was imposed on the railway compa- 
nies, there has been a large increase in tlie amount of their 
working expenses, and that has greatly increased the burden 
of this tax upon them. For instance, when railways were 
first established the idea was that the working expenses would 
amount to 40 per cent, of their gross receipts. lines were 
leased by other companies who agreed to pay over the gross 
traffic receipts, less 40 per cent, for woribdng expenses, or some- 
times even 33 per cent., and if any person wanted to know 
what dividend a railway was likely to pay, he took the gross 
recdpts of the railway, deducted 40 per cent, for working 
expenses, and proceeded to divide the result between the 
people who received interest and the people who received 
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free or net revenue of course amounted to fiizly per cent. ; but 
now, acoording to Mr. Allport*B evidence upon that point, we 
may fairly take it that the average railway expenses are 55 
per cent., and that leaves, instead of 60 per cent, free or 
net revenue, only 45 per cent, of free or net revenue on 
which this tax is a burden. The tax therefore upon free or 
net revenue when this tax was first imposed was only 8^ per 
cent. It is now lli per cent., or an increase of 3 per cent., 
and that is one of the circumstances which has led railway 
companies to make such exertions to get rid of this to 
them almost intolerable imposition. But how does the 
aignment that the railway companies are stopped now from 
complaining of the tax a.fiS3ot tne general puolio wHoh has 
a deep interest in the abolition or redaction of this tax. 
Tfaejare still entitled to complain about it. They ba^e 
complained, and whether railway companies are estopped 
from complaining or not, the public have a right still to pro- 
test against the continuance of this tax« By way of another 
argument it is objected that the public may not get the 
benefit of the remission. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his answer to a recent deputation seems to be very much 
afraid that the companies will get the whole of it. He says 
the result of this remission might be that the shareholders 
might have two or three per cent, extra paid in dividend and 
that the public would get nothing. I think the right honour- 
able Gentleman might have reflected that if the abolition of 
this tax would add two or three per cent, to shareholders' 
dividends, the putting on and his keeping on this impost 
must take two or three per cent, out of their pockets. (Hear, 
hear.) But he is wrong in tliinking there would be this 
increase in the dividends, for the benefit to the dividends 
if the whole amount went to the shareholders would only 
range from eight shilling to about fourteen or fifteen 
shillings per cent. But it is perfectiv impossible that all 
this can go into the pocikets of the shareholders. A very large 
portion of it will necessarily be taken off from the charges 
on the public the moment this tax is remitted. The total 
amoimt of this remission is fixed by Mr. Rickman at some- 
thing Uke £350,000, or from ^300,000 to dB350,000. Now 
several railway companies are charing their maximum &res 
to certain places and they are also exercising their power to 
charge this five per cent, duty in addition to the maximum. 
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For infitance, on the North-Westem Line they charge their 
maximuin fare, and in addition to that they charg;e the duty 
which in their case, in respect of third-class traffic, amounts 
to £51,000. The Great Western Hailway Company in the same 
way charges to the third-class passengers about £21,000, the 
Brighton Company above £5,000, and several others charge 
sums for duty in addition to their maximum railway fares, 
so that there is something like £100,000 which, the moment 
ihB Ofafliioellor of the Exchequer consents to this remissioii 
mid the Houbo agrees to it> 'mil at onoe go into the pooketo 
of the pablio and wiU iiot go in inerease of dividends to the 
shazeholdBTBL Another luge dass of xailwaj oompaniei^ 
thon^ not ohfoging their Tnaxiiwiin fares, oharge the dotiflB 
in this way. They add one-tenth to the fare to rPX»rnncBit 
passenger-dn^. Thus tiiey charge l-j^d. per mile to 
third-class passengers, so when the duty is remitted this 
additional tenth must be taken off the passenger fares, for 
public opinion would never tolerate their continuing to make 
these charges when they had added them to their fares in the 
name of duty. 

Again, in many cases season tickets are charged on the 
same j)rinciple, and it is impossible if tliis tax is removed but 
that tlie public will be the gainers by the remission of the 
sums of money so charged. But this is not all, for there is 
anotlier matter, which is this. The Midland Railway Com- 
j)any lias not hitherto charged the duty upon its third-class 
fares. It has been urged on the Midland Company by other 
companies that they ought to do so, but it has always refused. 
What Mr. Allport says is this : 

I was much pressed to put the duty on, but I was perfectly certain that 
wlien this matter was brought before Parliament the House of Commons 
is ao just that it will listen to our eomplaints, and will take off the; duty, 
and ^eiefbre we ought not to tcex and haxaas the public by imposing it. 
iBat if ire ahoiild do ao many oUier companiea 'wiU mUow ua, and at least 
one-half of the third class traffic in England ynJX haye to pay tliis dul^ in 
consequence of our action. 

Now, as I have shown, one benefit which will result to the 
public from the remission of this part of the duty will be the 
taking off of a certain portion of the fares. There 
will also be another advantage in saving of time, because 
the stoppages mentioned ^vill not be made by the 
railways at every station in order to obtain exemptions, 
and next, there will be better accommodation ; for the only 
fond out of which accommodation can be given to the public 
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ill ont of the'Baiplus profits of a oompftnj, and if a company 
eoms a good dividend the puUio may be snie that they imL 
share the adrantii^Bfes of it. I have had leason to oomplain 
of a railway station from which I frequently travel, and I 
addressed my complaint to one of the Directors^ who is aa 
honourable member of this House, and asked him to consider 
my grievances. " What can we do?" he said; " we are a poor 
company, and how can you expect ns to do anything P all I 
can promise you is, that as soon as we get info smoother 
water and pay a little dividend to our shareholders, we will 
endeavour to imj)rove the accommodation at the station you 
refer to." Now, I hope the House will excuse me if I read a 
single extract from tlie evidence on tliis point, and that is a 
passage from the evidence of Mr. Grierson, the able manager 
of the Great Western Railway, and, to save the time of the 
House, I "^tIII not even give the question that led to the 
answer. Mr. Grierson says : 

" I venture to say that the puljlic have a verj' direct and a very deep 
interest in railway companies paying a dividend, and paying a good dividena. 
I think I may say that nilway property is very cliffa«nt tcSm any other 
propt ity that I am aware of. Even when railway companies do not pay a 
good dividend, the pressure of the pul^lic upon the railway companies is very 
great indeed to give them increaaed fiicQitiee. Take the caae ot a diatriet 
when they want a station : they first of all say that they are perfectly 
satibfiod with a platform ; next they say that they want a wooden box ; and 
very soon they want a first-class station with every convenience. That is 
an lUnatration of the whole. But, in the oaae of a railway company wUoh 
pajrs a good dividend, the pressure is continuous always to give something 
which really must be a great advantage to the public, whether it is in the 
shape of increaaed train aervice, or in tiw ehape of increaaed Btation acoom* 
modation, or whatever it is ; so that, when the public pay money to a rail* 
way company, it is not like going to a shop and taking an article out, and 
having done with it ; but the public have a direct interest in what becomes 
of that money afterwards, or a certain portion of it, apart &om theinTeatora." 

The House has been so patient in listening thai I will not 
trouble them with another answer whioh Mr. Giierson ^ave. 
Some strong remarks also were made bj Lord HoaghtoUy 

who makes just the same statement, that what you must 
look to in railways is the obtaining of a good dividend 
for the shareholders, and then out of that you must 
get increased aooommodation for the public. Now, an 
opinion is expressed also by a gentleman whom I have 
mentioned before — Mr. Ellis, director of the Biistol and 
Exeter Haihvay — who was of opinion that if you remit this 
taxation it will, with other circumstances, have such an effect 
on railway travelling that you will bring even first-class fares 
as low as a penny per mile. In answering a deputation the 
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light honourable gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
"urged that if the (jovemment gave this remission of taxation 
the railway companies must give some equivalent. Well, 
I have mentioned the equivalent in money, time, and accom- 
modation which will necessarily accrue to the public if the 
railway companies should obtain this remission ; then why 
should you ask anything more of them and ask them to enter 
into a contract to give an equivalent when you have not even 
yet oonsideiredidiaS that equivalent is to be Pandthe Ghanoelior 
of theEzohequer told the deputation ihismatter must stand OTer 
till the Bail way CommissionerB' report on accidents had heen 
oonsidoredy and the oompanies had agreed to give the pubHc 
some equivalent before he had oonsidered what that equivalent 
must be. Now, Lord Houghton considered this a veiy unjust 
proceeding, and he spoke strongly on the subject. But even if 
you were right inaiddng for an equivalent what do the public 
say ? they say wo want to get rid of this tax, "We want a 
remission of the Railway Passenger Duty, and you the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer tell them that they must wait 
till they get the remission of the Duty, and sometliing 
additional, wdthout l)eing able to state ^y\ult that something 
additional is; and if the railway companies justly or unjustly 
refuse to givo this equivalent, then the public are to be de- 
rived of what they want, namely, the remission of the duty, 
do venture to assure the right honourable gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that it is ii matter which 
will be urged again and again upon him by the railway 
companies and the traTcUing public, by the working classes 
and Dy the middle dassee of the people, who will urge that 
this is a tax upon locomotion whidi ought not to be tSerated 
in this country. 

I must come now to what is really the main argument 
against this remission, and this is the last argument I shall 
venture to bring before the House — that is, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has no money out of which he can make 
this remission to the taxpayer. It is an admirable argument 
now, but it was not an aonurable argument, nor wns it tnie^ 
when you had a large surplus and remitted duties upon 
horses. Now what we require is tliat we may have from the 
Chancellor of tlie 3^"xchequer something like a ])romise of 
relief when ho shall have a surj^lus, and that we shall not be 
met by the suggestion that this tax cannot be abandoned 
without an equivalent. We cannot expect a remission of tax- 
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sfaoii when there is no surplus ; but if tre liad a satisfootorjr 
promise from him of remissioii when there was a snrplusy 
we should nofcoare so mueh about pressing this nwttor 
forward, and I would really ventuie to vxge on the right 
honourable gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer — wno, 
I am glad to see^ has entered the House bef oit^ I have finished 
my obf^oryations — ^what a small smn i£300|000, whioh is 
aliont what this remission of the tax on fares at or nnder a 
penny a mile would amount to, is in a revenue whioh amounts 
to about £79,000,000. In the ooiu^e of the evidence before 
the Railway Committee various predictions were indulged in 
by various gentlemen who gavo their csidcncc before ub, and 
if one tithe of them were to prove true — say even that state- 
ment hy Mr. Ellis, that first-class fares might come down to 
a penny per mile — what an enonnous saving would he effected 
in favour of the travelling public, as compared with which, 
this petty sum of £300,000 is not to be considered for a 7no- 
ment. Keflect for a moment liow neigliboui-hoods will be 
brought t ogether, how commercial men, instead of conducting 
their business by the cumbrons mode of correspondence, will 
he able to settle their affairs in a few minutes by personal 
oommunioation. Think how labourers who are sufiESsring 
jGrom low wages and ahsenoe of comforts in rural disfariots 
will be able to travel from one district to another and 
to obtain increased remuneration ; and further by adopting 
the recommendations of this committee you will save a great 
deal of expense in keeping yom* accounts of the railway 
revenue, and you will do away with undesirable litigation on 
these matters, and trouble and confusion will be avoided. X 
ventm-e therefore to ask the right honourable gentleman the 
Chancellor of tlio Exchequer to deal wifli tin's matter from 
his own independent point of ^'iew, untranmieled by official 
opinions and prejudices, and I woidd ask him to go back to 
those free and perhaps more liappy dayswlien,as a South Devon 
director, ho joined with his colleagues in (h^noimciug this as a 
most impolitic and iniquitous tax. Let him remember that, 
by the Artisans' Dwellings Act, the GrovemnHnit of which ho 
is a member have been giving tlie poor man cheap and good 
and wholesome dwellings ; that by the Adulteration of Eood 
and Drugs Bill they have done all they can to give him good 
and pure food, and let them add to all this the ^ving the 
artisan fresh and 'pxixe air and the means of resorting to the 
pure, fresh, and invigorating breeze of the seaside, instead of 
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being, Ijy restrictive legislation, cooped even in the more 
wholesome dwellings which the Government have now pro- 
vided. Let him enable the public to travel at the lowest 
&reB oonsistent with the remuneration of the shareholders, at 
the greatest speed consistent with the public safety, and with 
the utmost amonnt of accommodation which the companies, 
not encumbered with this tax, would be able to give, and let 
him enable the railway companies to pursue theii' beneficpnt 
career untrammeled by official interference, and not burdened 
by heavyj and, I may say, unjust regulations. With these 
views and those hopes, I have great pleasure in seconding 
the Motion of my right honourable Friend. (Hear, hear.) 

Earl Percy : I wisli, sir, to move, as an Amendment, to 
leave out the words " I'ending the question of" and insert 
" Although this House does not advocate." I am sure the 
Honae must have listened ^th great pleasiire to the able 
speeoh of my right hon. Eriend, and also to that of the 
learned Se^eant who has just sat dowi\ At the same time 
in dealing vrith the Motion whieh stands in my name, it wiSl 
not be neoessaiy for me to detain the Honse at any great 
length, because both those speeoheB have really been applied 
to the accidental ciroumstanoes oonneoted with this tax, 
rather than to the whole question of whether the tax in 
itseK is or is not a proper tax to be imposed. A great part 
of the speech of my right honourable Friend was occupied 
in commenting on the interpretation ^\hic]i had been put 
upon the Act and in pointing out w^hat the effect of 
that interpretation is on the railway companies and on 
the travelling public, and especially the working classes. 
Ho also dealt with the question of the iueouvenient mode 
of levying the tax, and he further stated tliat it hindered 
the facilities which would otherwise bo given to the public 
in the way of more trains and better accommodation. All 
these points are points which really affect the manner in 
which the taxis levied, and do not aSect the principle of the 
tax itsell I have been found firalt with by my right 
honouzable IFriend, and still mcnebyihe learned Serjeant 
who entreated me not to divert the attention of the House 
from the question before it. I have been blamed for bzinging 
forward the Amendment of which I have given notice. It is 
perfectlj true that with the latter part of the Motion of the 
right honourable G-entleman, I do not intend to quarrel. 
I do not entirely ooindide with the reoommendation of the 
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Committee of which I was a meniber, wliioh teported on this 
duty last year. I then expressed my opmion agauisi this 
leoommendation, and I took every means to press my opinion 
on the Committee, but I failed, and the concluding part of 
this Motion only asks that the attention of the Government 
might he directed to their proposals, which really does not 
commit the Government to their adoption in the precise form 
which they assume in the report. I only want to know what 
the right honourable Gentleman means by placing these words 
at the commencement of his motion, " Pending the Abolition 
of the Railway Tax.'' Tlie right honourable Gentleman 
assm-ed the House that ho did not intend to commit it to any 
opinion on the inexpediency of this tax. Now I appeal to 
the House whether the beginning of the right honouzahle 
G-entleinaii's speech, the oonolusion of his speech and one 
half of the rest of it, was not addressed to tne question of 
the abolition of this tax altogether, and whether tiie arguments 
he advanced in &.Toiir of a modification of the tax were not 
as applicable to its total remission. I object to the question 
being brought forward in this way ; on a Motion couched in 
terms which do not raise the whole question ; and then when 
I place an amendment on the paper for the purpose of raising 
it and getting a decision of the House upon it, I am asked 
not to distract the attention of the House from the main 
point at issue. The right honourahle Gentleman told the 
House that a tax upon locomotion would not be defended 
by any authority on finance. I cannot pretend to be an 
authority on questions of finance. But my whole Motion is 
intended to urge that a tax on locomotion is not necessarily 
a bad one, and I hope I shall be excused and not thought 
guilty of presumption if I say a few words on that subject : 
but before I go to that I wish to call the attention of the 
House to the report of the committee and the way it has 
been dealt with out of doors* The reference to €ke committee 
last year appeared to me not entirely to justify them in 
dealing at all with the question of the abolition of the 
duty, but that objection was oyerruled and the committee, 
as 1 venture to think, rather went outside of the four comers 
of their reference, and decided in favour of the entire 
abolition of the duty. But beyond that, if I may be allowed 
to express an opinion without being thought wanting in 
respect for any ocmmittee of this &>use, I ratiier doubt 
whether the question of retaining or not retaining a tax is 
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a proper one to be submitted to a committee of this House 

at all, not because members are not perfectly competent to 
form a judgment if tliey had the data before tnem, but 
because it is impossible that they can have before them 
the necessary data. In order to decide that a tax sliall be 
repealed you must have the whole taxation of the country 
before you, and you must compare one tax with another. 
There are numerous objections to the remission of any tax 
not based on considerations of this kind. Although the 
committee recommended the aboUtion of this tax, tlie recom- 
mendation was not unanimous, but was made by a majority 

of 9 toe. 

Mr. KxATCHBULL-HuGSssBN : The Ghainnaa made 10. 

Earl Pebct: I think the Ghaiiman did not vote, but 
I vnXL say 10 to 6. I must refer to a report by the Bailway 
Passenger IMy Bepeal Assooiation, which is oiroulatbd 
with the report of the Liondon and North Western Bailwajy 
and was sent to me, and which asserts that " the committee 
" consiated of 19 membexs of all shades of politics, who by 

their report nnaaimotisly recommended that the Bailway 
" Passenger Duty be repealed." Now, I do not think it proper 
that an assertion so absolutely incorrect as that should pass 
without notice. Well, sir, I now come to the objections th^t 
are raised to this tax. The first is that general objection we 
hear so much about, that it is a tax on locomotion. I fully 
expected to find Lord Althorp quoted. I never saw a pam- 
phlet and I think we heard few witnesses before the Committee 
who did not quote Lord Althorp and Sir Eobert Peel. Of 
course, I speak with great respect of these eminent financiers, 
but I think it is hardly fair to quote the opinions of men 
expressed under totally different circumstances from those that 
exist at present, and wbioh are such as the gentlemen who 
ga^p ntteraiioe to these sentiments never oonld have oon* 
templaied, and never oould have foreseen. At the time 
these gentlemen uttered these sentiments looomotion was 
difficult and expensive. It had never reached anything like 
the demands of the public. It was impossible for Lord 
Althorp or Sir Bobert Feel to foresee the facilities which 
have since been given to locomotion, and a good deal depends 
on whether the looomotion is sufficient for the wanta of the 
puhlio, or not. There is another argument which is very often 
nsed upon this point, and that is, that locomotion is an article 
of prime necesnfy. That was insisted on in the evidence 
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given before the select committee. Now I cannot help think- 
ing that this argument, if looked at carefully, will go 
further than the gentlemen who use it seem to anticipate. 
What are ai-ticles of prime necessity ? Food is an article of 
prime necessity. Drink is an aiiicle of prime necessity. 
Well, when we come to drink, I find that with the exoeptioii 
of toast and mtar, baarley-water, and ^nger heet, Yeryiew 
ariMeB of dmik axe not aotgact to taxation. Goffise iataxed; 
tea 18 taxed. Tea dealen are yexj anxiooB to liave tiiat tax 
removed, and at tbe last general eleotion they -sent round a. 
paper addng the deotois not to vote for any honoxupable 
gentleman who would not vote for the repeal of the tea dniy. 
Wine is taxed ; beer is taxed ; spirits are taxed. Therefore, 
it aeems to me that the praotioe has not been to regard articles- 
of prime necessity as those exempted from taxation. There 
are other artidiea which ought to be of prime necessity for 
the working classes, such as lodging, clothing, and employ- 
ment. They are dependent on employment for their daily 
bread, and I really do think that here we find locomotion 
almost an article of prime necessity, and that, therefore, some 
exemption may be claimed for it. Where you have largo 
and populous towns, you find that employment for the work- 
classes is to a great extent dependent on the facilities 
which are given for locomotion. But I must confess that it 
appeared to me, and appears to me still, tliat the arguments 
entirely fell through when applied to small towns or country 
districts. I got, I confess, somewhat confused in that part 
of the right honourable Gentleman's speech, where he at one 
moment toldns, as I nnderstood him, that thu tax was a tax 
on the private interest of oapitaL (Hear, hear.) (Mr. Sjiatoh- 
bnU-Hngessen indicated diasent ftam this statement.) . I 
think he used the word, that it would be a tax upon capital 
And he told us it would at another time be a tax upon profits. 

Then sir, the companies come to ria in foma paupms ; 
they say, " We are not paying more than on the average 4 
per cent. — ^many of us are paying no dividend at all — and 
it is extremely hard that we should be subjected to taxation." 
Is it a fair way to estimate the capabilities of a company to 
bear taxation, to take solely into consideration its dividends ? 
I do not deny for one moment that railway companies are 
public benefactors. Yet is it not notorious that railways are 
always started for the purpose of benetituig those who start 
them^ and is it not also notorious that many railways are 
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startled thatlumno bope of ever paying a diTidend, or at 
any rate for many years, simply beoaaae tbej will benefit tbe 
difltrid; through which they are made, and that those who 
promote them will get the benefit by the inoroased facilities 
for tiaffic, and so forth, winch are given them, although they 
eaimot get a dividend P Therefore, in estimating whether 
a oomnany oan or cannot fairly bear taxation of tluis descrip- 
tion, if you merely take into consideration the amount of its 
dividend, you are acting upon a very false ground and a very 
narrow one. Well, sir, 1 have alread}^ mentioned the difficulty 
which I have in apprehending whether the railway com- 
panies consider this a tax upon capital or upon profits. I 
have also equal difficulty in ascertaining whether they consider 
the companies or the public will benefit most by its aboli- 
tion. I know the right honourable Gentleman laboured that 
point a good deal, but he attacked the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer I'or liaviug said that the public would benefit by the 
remission, and not the railway companies, because he said — 
as I understood his argument — ^if that be the case, you aro 
oonfessing that yovr tax is a tax upon the public and a tax 
upon locomotion. I hm aibeadj disposed of the question 
of a tax upon locomotion. Is it not also true that if it is a 
tax upon the public, the railway companies generally have 
no ij^t to come here and complain of its imposition ? Well 
then, sir, we are told that it stops development. Now, what 
instance can be adduced where the development of railways 
has been seriously stopped — I do not say by this tax, be- 
cause I know that, of course, would be difficult to prove- 
but is it true there is a great want of railway communication 
in this country? This country is bettor furnished with 
railways than any country on the globe, and I have 
yet to learn that there is any want of inter-comiinnu- 
cation between different parts of this country. Take it in 
another way — are the facilities for the travelHng public few ? 
The Metropolitan Hallway has complained of competition 
which is exercised by the omnibuses and tramways in the 
metropolis. Is the Metropolitan Hallway so much in want 
of passengers ; is it not the fact that the Metropolitan 
Railway has now very nearly as much traffic as it can 
manage ? The right bQUOoxalde Qentleman shakes his head, 
but I am inclined to doubt whether any case has been 
made out of want of accommodation for the travelling 
publio in England. I hope any hon* Member who niay 
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follow on the side of the question adopted by my right hon. 
Priend, will enlighten the House a little upon that point 
and give us some statistics by which we may judge of its value. 
Then, sir, I come to this much-vexed question of monopoly, 
and I was xather amazed to hear the hon. And leamed Serjeant 
quoting witii approval the expression whioh the right hon. 
gentleman the Member for the TJniyersify of London made 
at the time he was Ghanoellor of the Ixoheqaer, when he 
called the monopoly of railways a qualified monopoly, because 
I remember the leamed Serjeant blaming the same right 
honourable Gentleman for using the retry torm last year, and 
contending that in no sense were railways a monopoly. 
Well, it appears to me that srailways are yery properly 
described as a qualified monopoly. There is no doubt that 
between large towns there is a very great competition between 
railways ; it is also true that in large towns there is a certain 
amount of competition. I hesitated last year on the Com- 
mittee to admit that competition in towns was very severe, 
and I confess — in spite of the arguments of my right honour- 
able Friend — I am inclined still to hesitate to use that term ; 
but there is no doubt that there is a considerable competition 
in the large towns. It is a point which has been omitted, 
that the omnibuses and tramways are quite as much feeders 
of railways as they are competitors of railways, and also, 
taking aooonnt of the traffic which passes hy cmnibiises and 
tramways, we mnst recollect that there are nnmhers of persons 
who travel by iliose means who would neyer nnder any 
drcmnstances take the railway. But I have admitted that 
there is a certain amount of competition-Hmtaxed competition 
— in large towns ; and between large towns there ia a certain 
Amount of taxed competition between the railways themselves. 
I beg to point out this to the House, that there is a distinction 
between the twoy and that one is untaxed, and the other is 
taxed. I am prepared to go into that question, but I under- 
stood from the leamed Serjeant that he admitted that although 
there is a considerable competition between certain large 
towns, there is not much competition alon^ the greater part 
of the great lines of England. I took the pains to look 
np the other day one or two of the principal lines of 
England, and I found this result : — The Great Weetem runs 
from London to Exeter, and it is in competition mth another 
railway — the London and South Western, which runs first of 
all one line to Blading and then a diHerent line from London 
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to Exeter. The result therefore is this, there is a competitioii 
between London and Exeter, and there is a competition 
between London and Beading, but between any intermediate 
stations neither of those lines appear to me to naye anj oom- 
petition—* at least as zeffaids passengers coming to London. 
There are 13 stations between London and fieading, and 
48 between Beading and Exeter on the Great Western Line. 
Now there is no competition between any of those 13 or of 
those 48. The whole competition between the London and 
Sooth Western and the Great Western is for passengers 
oing from London to Beading or from London to Exeter* 
took another line. I took the Great Northern, running 
with its continuations from London to Edinburgh. I 
find there are 50 stations between King^s Cross and York, 
and 72 between York and Edinburgh. The competing line 
between London and York is the Midland, which only goes 
as far as Normanton ; the line between Normanton and York 
belonging to the North Eastern. The Midland has 70 
stations between London and York, and all the stations have 
inter se no competition whatever. 

But where they have competition is it an advantage or 
not to the travelling public, because the argument, as I 
nnderstand it, that is nsed in this question is, that if these 
railways ace a monopoly then something might be said for 
taxation, but heoanse they are not a monopoly, therefore the 
public is sufficiently guaroed hv that oompetition, and their 
mterests and the interests of me railway oompanies being 
identical it is quite imneoessary if not unfair to subject the rail* 
ways to taxation. Now, in order to estimate the valuiT of this 
' I will give the House some idea, if the House will excuse me 
going for a moment rather into detail, of what the real 
effect of this competition is. I have taken one line — and I 
beg to say that I nave not singled it out from any malice 
whicli I bear it ; I have simply singled it out because it is 
one which I know perhaps better than any other great line, 
and I can speak with more exactitude of the facts con- 
nected with it. I have taken the Great Northern line from 
London to Edinbmrgh, and I have taken with that the Lon- 
don and North Western, which is a competing line between 
London and Edinburgh. Now at one time the London and 
North Western had their train running at ten o'clock in the 
morning from London, and it got to Glasgow at 8.30 at night, 
that is to saji it did the journey in ten and a half hours. 
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The Oieai Northern put on a trsin BJb ten o'dook also to get 
to Glasgow at 8.20, doing the journey in ten- homra and 
twenty ndnntes, or ten minntea snoiter time than ih» Loa» 
don and North Wesfom. I have always hma, told that that 
ten minutes made a considerahle difference in tiie gains of 
tlie company, as against those of the London and Nofrtfa. 
Western EailwBy,but what was the result to those unhappy 
persons who happened to live on tho Great Northern line* 
At that time, after this train had started, there was another 
train which left at ten minutes past ten from King's 
Cross. It was an express train, but not as fast as 
those which go direct to Scotland, but it prot to Nor- 
thumberland about lialf-past six, and it did serve the 
"whole of the traffic for Northumberland. But unhappily 
the London and North Western put on another train 
at ten minutes past ten — teu minutes after tho train 
of which I have already spoken — which got to G-lasgow at 
ten o'clock, performing tho journey in eleven hours and 
fifty minutes. The Great Northern upon that struck off 
tho train which I have just mentioned and put on a 
train at 10.30, reaching Glasgow at 10.25, and doing 
the journey in almost the same time as the London 
and Ncnrtii Western train. Thus we Northumhriana 
were relegated to a tndn whioh started at nine o'ekxik whidi 
senres Northumberland — a muoh slower train than the 
one we fonnerly had; or to start by tiiis 10.10 train, 
(ban go at Newcastle, wait an hour thete^ and then goon* 
That I think is an insta&oe of how competition serves the 
travelling publio. It serves the miyoriiy of the publioy of 
that there is no doubt; but it does not serve the minority. 
That is to say, if there are a greater number of persons who 
wish to get from London to Edinburgh ten minutes sooner 
than tlioy otherwise would, it is worth the while of the 
company to sacrifice the interest of the minority, and make 
a large district of sixty miles between Berwick and New- 
castle suffer great inconvenience in order that they may get 
the fares of the majority for the longer distance. Now I 
cannot help thinking that that is just one of those points at 
which a little Government interference, which is so much 
deprecated by the right honourable (jentleman, might very 
fairly come in. Direct interference, I admit, may be a very 
disagreeable thmgy bat (me of the ^rindpal arguments for 
the expediency of a tax of ttna sort is that yva. oaa bring a 
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•certain amount of influence to bear xsjpoa raihraj companies 
without any very direct interference. Now I am a&aid I 
haT& trespassed upon tlie attention of honourable membecB 
too long, and I don't want to detain the House nnnaoessadfy, 
Imt I oan show them that upon this line the very same 
thing happened again, and the result was that those who 
travelled from London at night to Nortliimiberland had to wait 
two hours and a half at four o'clock in the morning, and then 
liad to go by a slow train. That was done because of the compe- 
tition with theLondonandNorth Western, and the only advan- 
tage which the travelling public in London got was in arriving 
at Q-lasgow ten minutes earlier than by the other line. That, 
I think, disposes of the question of the value of competition 
in protecting the interests of the public. But I have another 
instance to give of the way in which the interests of .the , 
public are at vaiianoe with those of the railway eomponiacu 
It is irell knomL to the Houbo that the Midland B^way 
Company, some time ago, al)oIiBhed seoond olasB oaziiages, 
and not having a yeiy intimate- ao(|uaintanoe ivith the man- 
agement of lailwaysy I have been under the dakurion that 
suoh a oouise as that wsa possibly inoonyenient to some of 
the passengers by that line^ and I put a question on this 
point to Mr. AUport in his examination before the committee^ 
and if the House mil allow me, I will zead it: I asked him, 

and he aoswera, 

one clasB— the Beoond clasB.— We at the eame time xednoed 

the first clasa to I Jd. prr mile : but first of all ]mtting' third class on all 
trains. Wo moved into the third class a number of people who, from neoea* 
fiity, were obliged to travel, and who could very inconveniently afford to 
pay aecond class fare. Attaching third class carnages to all the tnons, we put 
thiae people into third olass carriages and increas* fl the numbers prodigioudiy. 
The next step — I wutchod it carefully — was this. Wo had stilL in the second 
dasB a large number of indi'ridQals who, from motLvea of economy perhaps, 
were oUigedto go aeoomdclaaa. 

He goes on to say, that the lespeotahle tradesmen, dergynum 

and professional men, were very glad to be able to travel 
fiist class, which, perhaps they oonld not otherwise have 
done. Then I ask him, 

Whatbecomea of that olaMwluohitxioixioheooiigihtoiiaTiBl at fhfl x»> 
^ucmL £ireB, fiiat daaa P 

4uuL he says, 

" I will ventuiv to say, thai if aman gives his servant aecond class £axie^ 
that bcin!^ the cl-iss by which the servant is accustomed to g!l>| he will not gO 
iixst. Qhi^a, but third class, and that applies to all servants/' 
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I oannot help thinking that from that answer it 
is veiy clear that the interest of the second class 
passenger proper was not fairly oonsidercd in that 
change. Thon, there was another point which was very 
much urged before the Committee. If I was not afraid of 
detaining the House, I would read the answer made by Mr. 
Melvill upon that point, and tliat is the con-espondence of 
trains at stations. It is perfectly notorious that, for various 
reasons which liave generally something to do with the disputes 
of companies, the correspondence of trains at junctions is 
extremely inconvenient. Mr. Melvill gives the instance of 
Guildford. Honourable members who look at his evidence will 
see that for a long period passengers were put to extreme 
inconvenience at Griuldford in going from one line to another. 
The same thing happened for many years, to my knowledge, 
at Eedhill. At one time it was almost impossible to eet from 
one line to another at that station without waiting mere two 
hours. Then there is another point on which the interests 
of i^B public require some protection, and that IB m reference 
to the conveyance of troops. The arrangements which were 
made some years ago witii the railway companies for tJie 
conveyance of troops are becoming quite as obsolete as the 
exemptions which the right honourable Gentleman so mudi 
condemns, and I cannot help thinking that by some system 
of exemption or alleviation of the tax different arrangements 
might be much more conveniently made in the interest of 
the pubHc. I certainly hold that government control of some 
sort is required in all these matters. "Why, sir, this report, 
which is so much condemned by my right honourable Friend 
— ^the report of the Bailway Accidents Commission — touches 
upon that very point, and points out that the safeguards 
which are given to the pubHc by railway companies are, in 
some instances at any rate, not sufficient, and that they do 
require government control and government interference. 

Now, sir, I think I have sufficiently troubled the House, 
and I do not know that I need go at any great length into 
the other parts of tins question ; but, in conolusion, I will 
only remind the House of the extreme inexpediency of this 
House declaring, by on abstract resolution, in myoar of 
the remission of any partioolar tax. It is a question 
which, I think, in most cases, unless some very clear case is 
made out, should be left to the decision of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with that assistance from the House of Com* 
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mons which the House knows so well how to give, and which 
is never wanting when any Government comes to a decision 
which is distasteful to tlio country. But, above all, it is 
inexpedient to pass an abstract resolution against a tax at a 
time when it is known that it is impossible to abolish that 
tax, and — I do not want to prognosticate any evil — 
when at any rate there is no very immediate prospect of a 
state of things occurring which mil enable the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to remit any large amount of taxation. I see 
• my right honourable riend shakes his head, and I think 
what he means is probably this, that his Resolution is not 
intended to oommit the House to ibe abolitioii of the tax. 
If that be so, what oljeedon has the light honoxuahle Gtentle^ 
man to my Amendment ? H he is of opinion that the words 
which he has placed npon the paper of this House are not 
intended to oonunit the House to express an opinion with 
regard to the abolition of the duty, I am rather surprised 
that so much of his speech should have been occupied with 
arguments for the abolition of the duty. I, for my part, 
shall be only too happy to see him adopt my Amendment. I 
do not think I need any further trouble the House, but I move 
that the words, " pending the question of," be loft out from 
the resolution of the right honourable Grentleman, and tlio 
words, ^'although this House does not advocate/' be sub* 
stituted. 

Mr. Evelyn Ashley : I rise to second the amendment of tho 
noble Lord, and I shall do so in a very few words. I was 
willing to act as his seconder because I think I have a peculiar 
fitness for the office I have undertaken, inasmuch as I went 
into the Committoo which sat to inquire into this subject last 
year with my mind perfectly free from preconceived opinions 

rn the subject, and the judgment I have formed is entirely 
result of the eridance I have heazd. It mav, perhaps, 
sesm anomalous for an independent Hember of Parliament, 
dtiing on the opposition side of the House, to oome toward 
and defend a tuc whioh it is proposed to abolish^ hot at the 
same time it has strook me that when any man has farmed 
an opinion of this sort, and sees the danger of a souzoe of 
the national income being hastily got rid of when the souroea 
of direct taxation are not, though abundant, very numerous, he 
is only doing his duty in saying so. The first thing I would 
say is this, uiat in the whole of the evidence we luid before 
U8| there was evidently a oonfaaion either intentional <nr imin* 
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tentional in the minds of the vntoemoB and the advocates 

for the abolition of this tax, betmen two distinct things, via,, 
the evils attendant on the maimer in which the tax is now- 
levied and thofle which arise fin>m any portion of the receipts 
of the xailwsy companies being paid into the public treasury. 
Now, npon the soqjeet of the Cheap Trains Act the Com- 
mittee were unanimous, and I do not suppose tvo shall hear 
one word from Her Majesty's Government to the effect that 
tho stipulations of that Act ought not to be got rid of. As to 
the tax itself it is an exiiting tax, not a new one. That 
is a thing which must bo remembered throughout the 
whole of this discussion. It is in existence, and you 
are now asked to remit a tax which brings into the Ex- 
chequer a sum of £600,000 a year. The advocates for 
the total remission of this tax say it is uojust and 
inexpedient. The whole point of the case lies in that — Is it 
imjiut? Is it 80 inexpedient thai we dionld be called on to 
repeal it? Nowtiieiigiuiice of tiisiaxin their mwliee in 
this, that whereas when this tax was first imposed, it was also 
imposed on sta^ coaches and other means of locomotion ; 
now, when it has been remoyed from stage ooaches, it is still 
left on railways. Now I would point oat that when railways 
were first started, the idea was that a railway was to be* a 
public highway, and that any one should be allowed to run 
Ids carriage on your railway. Therefore you were not to get 
that complete monopoly of your own road that railway com- 
panies now possess. A stage ooach is always exposed to imme- 
diate oompetition, and I repeat that the original idea was that 
the railways should also be liable to competition. As soon 
as it was found tliat that could not be carried out in practice, 
the railway companies got a complete monopoly of their own 
roads. In virtue of that monopoly, a railway company having 
possession of a line is to all intents and purposes, unless they 
do their business in a most inefficient manner, protected from 
competition ; for the difficulty of getting another line running 
alongside of it is almost insurmoim table. But, then, the 
right honoumhle Gentleman said — has the State paid for 
the land''? No,ithasnotpaidfoiHtheland. Thexulway 
oomnaaies hare done thai; But I will tell you what the State 
has done. It has given the companies cQmpoIsory powers of 
purdiase, and enabled tiiem to protect themMTesfinmi being 
charged exorhitaat psices for land. No doubt they have oflm 
been ohsiged wy highly for land. No ^bt ftnqr 
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prices have been frequently paid, but there is a ^eat 
•differenoe between fancy prioeB and almost prohibitory 
piieeB. Under the Lazid GlaiueB Aois tha eomiNiiiy oan 
go to arfaitration to decide on the Talne of the land,. 
«Qd it is only obliged to the amount of the awBid. 
Q3i0 owner of the land is pmented theretoe ftom saying — 
Yon must run your line tnrough my land aiid I will <diarge 
^ou such and such a price for it he can only get what the 
arbitration awards as the vahie of the property, so that in 
that sense I may say the railway companies have been assisted 
"bj the 8tate. Now, as to tho injustice of the tax, there are . 
a great many other monopolies that have to pay the State 
for the right to carry on their trades or professions. The 
honourable and learned Gentleman opposite, who seems amused 
with my illustration as to monopolies, will not deny that he 
has to pay for the monopoly which ho in common with his 
professional brethren enjoy in tho practice of their pro- 
fession. Sohcitora have also to pay for their monopoly, and 
brewers and others have to pay for the right to carry on their 
trades. So far from there being any injustice, I say there is 
no injustice in an existing tax which has existed for 30 years, 
and which had its origin in the way I have described — an 
origin prior to the existence of most of the companies who pay 
the tax. Now, a few words as to the inexpediency of the tax. 
The inexpedieney aigmnent brought forward is tliat it is a tax 
•on looomotion* Now, when you talk of a* tax on looomotion in 
an opprobrious or a oondenmatoiy sense, you must mean a 
tax which prevents locomotion ; and I think any one who 
looks at the figures will see how impossible it would be, taking 
the whole of the country round, that locomotion could be pre- 
Tented by a tax of this kind. I find that in the year 1874, 
423,000,000 was the number of passengers, 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
class, carried by the railways in this country, and £528,000 was 
the amount of the Government duties in the same year. So 
that taking the whole amount of the duty as being paid by 
the traveUing public it gives one farthing a person — that is 
to say, according to these figures the amount of prohibition 
on looomotion caused by this tax is one farthing for every 
journey that any individual takes. Is it likely that would 
prevent a single man from taking a journey, either on }}usi- 
ness or on pleasure ? But the Committee had evidence before 
them that the travelling public did not pay this tax. Nothing 
was more striking, or to my mind so unsatisfjaxitory^ as mi- 
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way in which the skilled witnesses who came before ns could 
not agree in iheir efridenoe as to the incidieiice of taxation. 
Some said it fell on the ]|^lio, othezB that it fell on the 
oompanies. Mv own opinion is that in all probability it is- 
equally shared between tnem. If it ftJls on tbe flhaieholders 
alone, then the remission of the tax is a positiTe bonus given 
to the companies — a bonns which, as we hear £rom certain 
companies, will be spent in order to improYo the condition of 
. their railways. If tiiat is the case we ought to make some 
condition aooompany the remission. If they say the whole 
of this money is to be spent on their railways we ought to 
make a condition precedent that they shall do something for 
the money they get. If, on the other hand, this remission 
will be altogether in favour of the puhlic, I say the develop- 
ment of railways in this country cannot possibly be hindered 
by a tax wliich is being paid by the public and not by the- 
coiiipanies. I promised the House that I should not detain 
them long, and I shall therefore bring my observations to a 
conclusion. I only wish to close by stating the proposal 
which I laid before the Committee, and which I think was 
one that meets the justice and esipedienoy of the case — 
namely, to get lid of all those conditions affecting cheap 
trains, calculated to hamper the time table and the workings 
of the railway, leaving thie diieoton free to can^ on the tiaffio 
in the best way they can, leaving them to provide workmen's, 
trains as well as they can, at the same time taking care that' 
the railway companies, owing to the abolition of exemptions,, 
do not have to pay more than they have hitherto done. 
To attain this the tax might be reduced from five to threO' 
per oent^ but, at all events, I am in &vour of Seeing tfae> 
oompanies from conditions or restrictions which may interfere 
with the hotter and more efficient working of their lines. I 
should leave them to manage their own business, and I should 
treat the Metropolitan underground railways exceptionally ;. 
but I cannot see why railway companies in general and. 
railway managers and directors, however excellent and 
honourable they may be, and however great the benefits 
they may have conferred on the country, have any right 
to come here more than any other set of men who desire 
to increase their profits, with an ad miser icordiam appeal, 
to ns to remit a tax, which admittedly produces £600,000' 
a year, whu)ii tlie ooontzy wants, and wMoh is veiy easily 
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Mr. AsxHUB Tebl : I shall trouble the Hoiue with ft Tery 
few zemaiks on this matter. Idoso^beoauselthinkitiBaYeiy 

di£S.oult and mteresting sabject, and becau8e,not entirely agree- 
ing with the remarks of my right hon. friend the Memb^ for 
Sandwiohy I desire to state those points on which I agree, and 
those on which I differ with him. I may xeoall to the re- 
collection of the House very shortly the main points which 
the Committee recommended in their report. These were, the 
repeal of this tax when the state of the revenue permitted it ; 
the exemption of fares under a-penny per mile ; the exemp- 
tion in urban or suhm^ban districts of fares up to and in- 
cluding 9d. ; and legislative security for ample commimication 
between the statious. It is not much to say on behalf of 
the tax that it ought to be remitted when the state of the 
revenue permits. I think as much might probably bo said 
of any tax in the whole range of vision of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. I don't beheve my r^ht honourable Friend 
himself expected that the right honouiaDle gentleman opposite, 
the CflbumoeUor of tiie Exchea uer, would take this special tax 
into his notice for fiftyomnlito consideration in this Budget. 
I feel, therefore, especially after the Budget speech of the 
ri^ht honourable Graoitleman* that if there is to he no re- 
mission of taxation at all, it is not likely that any modification 
of this tax wiIL he made in f avo\ir of the railway companies. 
I may say, in passing, that I think great exaggeration was 
manifested on the part of those witneaseB who held out to us 
the baneful results of the tax as it exists, in hindering rail- 
way development, and the great facilities and comforts that 
would ensue to the travelling public if the tax were 
remitted. Mr. Forbes, especially, was the champion of the 
Metropolitan railways and of some others that ho represented. 
I want to know whether Mr. Forbes means to tell the House 
that there is anything, assuming the retentionof the duty, which 
would preclude the companies who have advantages to offer, 
and the public who are eager to obtain those advantages, 
from coming together and making arrangements wliich would 
be for their mutual benefit ? (Hear, hear.) Although, there- 
fore, I think that there are cogent reasons against the total re- 
mission of the tazaaatax, yet I am very far horn helieYing 
that nothing ou^ht to he dona. I think that something must be 
done, not to reheye aportioularinterest of apeouniai^impost 
BO mnoh as to relieve a great interest from the aaomalieBy com- 
pMoatioDfl^ and OQntraaiotioiw in which we are hnded at the 
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present day. (Hear, hear.} Ho aay ibat jou dumld lenit' 
tiietobeettiifle a 

it is one tiling; oat it is quite a diffiaraat argument that ia- 
equalities and anomalies incidnntally connected "with the colleo— 
tion of the tax should as far as possible be xwnoyed. I may 
say here, as allnsioii has been made in the course of the debate- 
to the Yiolation, as it was oaUed, of law, and the supposed — 
I will not say collusion, hut implication of two great depart- 
ments of tho State — the Board of Inland Hevenue and the 
Board of Trade, in the eyasion of the duty for a long series 
of years, that I think it is matter for great regret that a 
subject of this vast importance, involving issues so great and 
pecuniary interests so large, should have been suffered to be 
nimg up from the year 1866 to 1876, when the House of 
Lords came to its decision. There can bo no doubt that that 
decision, which is entirely opposed to the arrangements come 
to in a perfectly bond fide manner between the railway com- 
panies and those departments of the State^ has introduced a 
change in the interpzetatiim of tiie law which throws upon 
the (Sianoellor of me Sxchequer tiie obUgation to deal with 
the question, not Ibr the lemission of the tax, but with a 
view to remedying the anomalies and injustioe of the existing 
system. (Hear, hear.) There is a view which has been very 
generally entertained, and which I regret to observe has been 
upheld in tho course of this debate. I refer to the supposed 
necessity of Tnaintatning the tax for the sake of the advantages 
to be gained by granting exemptions from its pressors in return 
for concessions on the part of the railway companies. It is 
regarded — apparently on such higli nutliority tliat I venture 
to express a dilFerent opinion with great diffidence^ — it is 
regarded as a very useful thing to have tiiis tax, so as to bo 
able to dole out remissions to the railway companies as a 
reward for somo advantage or other they are about 
to confer on the public, or some extra facility they are 

f oing to give to the passengers who travel on their lines, 
n 1846, when the London and North Western Com- 
pany revised their faxes, a sort of quid pro quo was given to 
them in return ; and in 1870 the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the right honourable Gentleman the Member for 
the University of London, said he did not see why a tax 
should be put upon passengers exospt to enlbroe tiie regola- 
tioBS of ihe Board of Trade," addmg that ""it would be 
better to tax the taffio as a whole/' Xhe right honooiable 
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on the lailway oompanieB. The solidtor to the InlaQd 

Eevenue department seems to have ezprased approval 
of the tax as it stands ivith all its anomalieSy but with 
its exempiionBy as a means of enforcing, in return for 
these exemptions, the granting of additional facilities to the 

public. I do not know whether I am right or wrong in the 
supposition, but when I heard tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the other day connect this question of the railway duty with 
the Report of the Commission on railway accidents, I was 
afraid that there was a connection in his mind between the 
latter subject and the granting of remissions as a quid pro 
quo for the carrying out by the companies of certain regula- 
tions to be laid down for the purpose of avoiding accidents. 
The idcu has certainly run through many minds with, such 
persistent consistency that I am doubtfiil whether the Chan- 
oelloT of the Exchequer does not entertain that view, which 
I think is a wrong one. (Hear, hear.)^ With reeeurd to 
running of cheap trains, special legislation has deut ^wiihthe 
subject, but there is one point in oonneotion "with tiiese cheap 
trains vhioih calls, I think, for remark, that of limiting the 
liability of companies in the case of railway accidents. (Hear, 
hear.) We had a remarkable instance before the Oommitteo 
of the working of that system, where passengers were canied 
at leas than a penny a mile^ and where in the case of death 
or injury to the workmen who so travelled it was stipulated 
by special contract with each man, that there should be 
no liability attaching to the railway company. I say 
that it is a most imidious distinction — (hear, hear) — 
that in the event of injury or death from railway accidents 
these working men or their families should be deprived 
of the advantages which accrue to other members of the com- 
munity, and ought to accrue to all. I am almost afraid to 
touch on the question how far any special favour should be 
shown to any railway company on the score of the competi- 
tion to which it may he subjected, because my right non. 
Friend the Member for Sandwidi dwelt veiy forcibly with 
iliat question, and said that he trampled on the argument 
wluch maintained the existence of monopoly. He diEnnites 
the existence of monopoly ; and I understand he bases 

Srt of bis xesohition on the express foot tibat there 
onld be. speoial exomptioiui for. the metropolitan rail- 
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ways because they are subject to special competition. 
I maintain on the other hand that monopoiy exists 
throughout — that the railway companies axe a body who 
enjoy monopoly ; and it is nothing to the purpose to say 
til at they have paid liigh prices for their land in the first 
instances^ They have paid for their monopoly (hear, hear) ; 
and as to the question of their being heavily rated^ to ttiiy up 
that question ^th the question of the passenger duty is to 
mix up two things which are distinouy difiTerent. (Hear^ 
hear.) If the railway oompanies are aggrieved by the exorbi- 
tant rates imposed uponthrai they should look fortheir remedy 
to the proper quarter-^not ask Parliament to remit a duly 
which has no particular connection with the imposition of local 
rates. (Hear, hear.) My right hon. Friend quoted the 
opinions of Mr. Farrer, the able and excellent secretary to the 
Board of Trade, denying the existence of monopoly, and he 
brought forward Mr. Fenton to disprove the opinions of Mr, 
Farrcr. But Mr. Fenton's ovni views are remarkable ; for his 
proof of the absence of monopoly in the case of the Metro- 
politan Railway is founded on the fact that, to use his o"\vn 
words before the Committee, " there is no reason why another 
company should not come to-morrow and ask ParHaiueiit for 
powers to put a railway alongside of ours." Mr. Forbes 
argued to the same effect, and both gentlemen in my opinion 
took a wrong view, not perhaps of what might be asked for, 
but certainly of what Parliament would De likely to grant, 
and both of them greatly undeiHMtiinated the enormous pro- 
portion of adyantage in the posiiion of a railway company 
already in actual possession cf a metropolitan site. 

iibt. Enatohbitll-Hugessen expressed dissent fix>m the 
hon. Gentleman's interpretation of what he had said. 

Mr. Akthtir Pebl : As far, therefore, as the question of 
monopoly goes, I see no special reason for Trmlnttg concessions 
to the railway companies. But competition was the point on 
which my right hon. Friend dwelt, and I must differ from hirn 
on the score of competition. The select committee came to 
the conclusion to exempt all fares under 9d., which would 
cover not only the metropolitan but urban and suburban 
districts generally ; and that is a principle wliich I think 
is most dangerous. (Hear, hear.) I have attempted to 
show that all exemptions are in principle bad; and if, in 
addition to the existing exemptions, you come and say to 
a railway company in a particulax district^ You shcdl be 
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exempted because of the great competition under which 
you suffer," I want to know where you are to draw the line. 
(Hear, hear.) There are modilications of competition in 
all parts of England, and if you say to metropjlitau, 
urban and suburban companies, *^Tou shall enjoy the 
oonoession of a xemission of the duty on fares imder 9d.," 
the result "will be that you will Have a host of other applioants 
from all parts of the oonntry for similar advantaiges. (Hear^ 
hear.) With regard to the Motion and Amezi£aent before 
the House, the noble Lord opposite objects to the abstract 
resolution of my right hen. Friend as commitling the House 
to a remission of the tax, and asks why he cannot adopt the 
Amendment ? The answer is obvious — that the Amendment 
of the noble Lord is entirely opposed to the Biesolution of my 
light hon. Friend. I do not expect for a moment that the 
Ohancellor of the Exchequer will be able to give any hope of 
a remission now ; but it is quite another thing to ask that 
when the right honourable Gentleman sees his way, acknow- 
ledging the unjust incidence of this tax, he will do his host 
to remedy the evil complained of. I do not know wliether 
my right honourable Friend would Lo satisfied with such an 
assurance from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but I believe 
it would satisfy a great many who feel that tlie tax is an 
unjust one, — (hear, hear) — and one which, looking to its 
origin and its history, ought to bo repealed, (litar, hear.) I 
think we may safely look to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to take off the tax when he is in a position to do so. It is not 
only imjust, it is not only anomalous and oppressive, but it 
adds to its burden by a sense of injustice among those whom 
it affects. (Hear, hear.) There remains tilien the question — 
What are you going to do P Well, sir, having said that 
all exemptions are in principle bad — ^and, if bad to a penny, 
worse up to ninepence — would venture to agree with the 
member for Poole in one thing, that a positive tax imposed 
all round, without exemptions, would be better than the 
present duty with exemptions — (hear, ]iear)-^and I am 
opposed to bargaining with the railway companies, hold- 
ing that the Railway Commissioners can exert whatever 
interference may be necessary with regard to the arrangement 
of trains for the convenionoo of the working classes. It has boon 
said that it is not the interest of the railway companies to 
carry third-class passengers, but that assertion has been 
abundantly disproved. (Hear, hear.) The returns show 
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how largely tlie profits of the railway companies are made 
up fiK>m that class of passenger traffic. The relative profits 
on first-class passengers may he much greater, hut when 
you consider me enormous numher of individuals who are 
carried, at third-class fares, you will see that it is the 
small profits earned indi\^dually from the millions — aye, from 
the hundreds of millions — of passengers so carried that 
chiefly swell the dividends, and that these are profits which 
the companies cannot afford to do witliout. (Hear, hear.) 
But if there is any ground for imposing on the companies 
ohligations as to carrjdng to and from their work those who 
are displaced from the centres of industry, I do not think 
we need have any apprehension on that score ; heoanse, as I 
have stid, it may safely be left to the Bailway Gommissumers, 
or some suoh body, to exert suoh inteiferenoe as may be 
thought right in that respect in the fewezocn[»tional instanoes 
in whioh oompulsion would be necessary. At the same time 
I think there is something invidious, and even mean, in 
haggling with Hie railway oompanies about granting this or 
that convenienoe in xetnxn for sach and sach a oonoession. 
(Cheers.) 

The Ohaucbulob of the Exchequer : Before entering on 
the various topics which have been raised in this debate, I 
should like to Bay a word with regard to the main reasons 
why, ajmrt from minor questions, 1 object both to the Motion 
of my right hon. friend the Memher for Sandwich, 
and to the Amendment of my noble friend the Memher for 
Northumberland. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the 
Motion, I object to it on account of two propositions, which 
it seems to me to contain. In the first place, the substantive 
portion of my right hon. Friend's Motion is that the recom- 
mendations of the committee of last year,besides that relatiag 
to the abolition of the duty, should receive the early attention 
of the Government ; and lus minor or seoondazy proposition 
is that the Government should pay attention to those leoom- 
mendations jpending the abohtion of the passenger duty. 
My noble Enend's Amendment, and the Motion of my right 
honourable Friend opposite, are as one with regard to the 
main purpose of the resolution — ^viz., that attention should 
be ^ven to the recommendations of the Committee of last 
session ; but the noble Lord differs from the right honourable 
Gentleman in proposing to leave out the words " pending 
the question of/' and in plaoe of them to say, although 
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this House does not advocate " — implying that lie wishes the 
House to express an opinion rather than otherwise in favour 
of the retention of the duty. (Hear, hear.) I object to 
both these propositions on more grounds than one. I must 
assume that where we are called upon to put upon record, on 
the journals of this House, a resolution that certain recom- 
mendations of the Committee should receive the early atten- 
tion of the Government, it is intended that the Goveniment 
Bhould, perhaps not to the letter^but in BubBtaaoe, adopt and 
act upon those reoammendations. If it were merely a ques- 
tion that the Gbveniinent should consider those reoammen- 
dations "with respect and atfentiony that I Tentnre to submit 
irould be an nnneceBsaiy Motion, because there can be no 
qnestioa whatever that these recommendations are under 
diQ most serious consideration of the Goyemment— 

Siear, hear) — ^that we have received the report of the 
ommittee with the respect which is due to it, and that in 
dealing with this question, which of course must be dealt 
with one day or another before very long, due consideration 
will be given to those recommendations. But we do not 
pledge ourselves at all to adopt them ; and I must point out 
that in the whole of tlie discussion this evening, I will not 
• say we have heard nothing of these recommendations, but 
certainly they have formed but an infinitesimal portion of 
the subject matter of the discussion which has taken place 
(Hear, hear.) My right honourable Friend and other 
speakers have gone into the merits and demerits of the tax, 
but the recommendations of the Committee have scarcely been 
dealt with. There can be no doubt as to the view of my 
right honourable Friend that the time must come when we 
must get rid of this tax, and the only question is whether we 
are to do something in the meantime. "Whatever tiie 
question may be, I object to the House of Commons putting 
upotL its journals a resolution which points to the abolition 
01 the tax where there are avowedly not the means for giving 
effect to that resolution at once. (Hear, hear.) I think it 
would be inconvenient to hamper ourselves in that way, and 
if that is a course which ought not to be taken I do not 
olneot to my right honourable Friend moving something to 
Imng about the discussion that has taken place, although I 
could widi it had been a little more to the point in regard to 
the recommendations. (Hear, hear.) I do not object at all 
to the discussion of these questions. I think that such 
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diBoiuflions axe useliil ; and I am saxe tiiat no one oonld liave 
diBOUBsed a matter of this sort with greater ability or 
fairness than my right honourable Mend the Member for 
Sandwich has done, although I think that in some respects 
he fell into exior. But 1 must earnestly protest against our 
putting such a resolution as this upon the journals of the 
House. (Hear, hear). Now, I wish to say with reference to an 
observation which fell from my noble Friend that I think his 
■view of the object w*ith which the Committee of last session 
was appointed is a sound one. The truth is this. We found 
last year, in consequence of the final decisions on these 
questions with regard to the proper construction of the law 
as to exemptions, that the whole question was in a very 
confused state. Wo found that exemptions which one 
department had supposed it had a right to give were not 
strictly within the purview of the law. We found that the 
state of things had changed so much since the time when 
the original Act had passed that those very provisions which 
had been intended for the benefit of the working classes and 
third olaas passengers were tamed against them, and 
inomnbered rather man assisted them; and it certainly did 
appear a reasonable proposal that a oonmiiitee should look 
into the whole subject, and see whether anjihinff oould 
be done. I confess when that Motion was made, and 
when on the part of the Government I accepted it, I was 
in^ hopes that the enquiries made by the Committee 
might lead to the production of some scheme for tlie 
satisfactory adjustment of the question. But, in point 
of fact, if you take the report of the Committee, it comes to 
this, that, finding the knot ratlier difficult to untie, they 
proposed to cut it. (Hear, hear, and a laugh.) Although 
they proposed certain modifications and changes, anybody 
who carefully looks iuto the subject will see that, if you adopt 
these modifications and try to work the law from those bases, 
you would be likely to get into the same complications, 
or complioatiuus equally as inconvenient, as those wo have 
hitherto experienct d ; that you would sacrifice a large amount 
of revenue, and, after the lapse of a short time, find yourseh cs 
perhaps besot with a repetition of the dilficulties of which 
yon now complain. (Hear, hear.) My right honourable Eriend 
talks about doing something with these recommendations 
pending the greater measure of the abolition of the duty, 
and he speaks as if he were making a ywy moderate pro- 
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position on tiiat Embjeot. Admitting the abolition of the duty 
to be a great stroke, he asks ns in 0ie mearttinie to oonsider 
the adYisability of adopting the more moderate one ; but I am 
afraid the right hononrable Gentleman haa iinder^estimated 
the cost of these remissions. They are rather diffionlt to 
caloulate, but I have received a calculation which was origi- 
nally made by the Board of Trade and has since been affirmed 
by the Board of Inland Revenue. This calculation shows, 
with some qualification, that taking as the basiB the yield of 
the tax for the year 1875 these remissions would amount to 
no less than £604,000 out of a revenue of £747,000. (Hear, 
hear.) According to this calculation the loss on the third- 
class fares might he taken at £348,000 ; that on season and 
periodical tickets at £55,000; on the urhan and suhurhan 
fares at £50,000, of which £18,000 would be on the Metro- 
politan line ; and the abolition of the short-distance traffic at 
£150,000 — thus making, as I have said, a total estimated loss 
of duty amounting to about £004,000. (Hear, hear). I do not 
lay very much stress on these figures. I do not wish to put 
them forward as a carefully prepared estimate. I only wish 
to show what is the opinion of the departments more imme- 
diately oonoemed — ^that &om a first examination of the 
figures the loss might oome to nearly six-sevenths or five- 
sixths, perhaps, of the aotual yield of me duty. At all events 
there would oe a vezy large remission, and one far beyond 
what it would be in our power at present to contemplate. 
(Hear, hear.) Therefore, on that ground alone, I should be 
very reluctant to aooept the resolution. (Hear, hear.) Well, I 
want now to say a few words upon the general question. I 
think the House is now thoroughly aware of the outlines of 
the history of these remissions. Originally there was a tax 
laid on railway passengers. Then, in order to induce railway 
companies to do that which it was supposed they would not do 
for their own sake, the tax was remitted upon certain trains 
provided the companies complied with certain conditions, some 
of which were then supposed to be so extremely favourable 
and necessary for the convenience of the working classes. In 
process of time the companies found it to their interest to 
do more for the working classes and give greater facilities 
than it was attempted at first to compel them to do. In 
consequence of their giving these greater facilities, remissions 
were made ; but it was found that the state of things under 
Yrhiok the railway companies granted these fiioilitieB, some- ' 
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tiittes in exioeea of the striot reqtuieinents of the law, was in- 
convenient. It was found that in some cases they were 
hein^ taxed the more heavily the more tliose facilities were 
provided, that the facilities were sometimes illusory, and 
that the law was not being strictly complied with. That 
was a state of things which could not be regarded as satis- 
factory ; and it was obvious that the departments, when they 
came to work the law, were obliged, from a general sense of 
equity — I do not like to use the word evading the law — but 
they were obliged to apply the law with some latitude, so 
that the summtwi Jus might not become the summa ivjuria. 
(Hear, hear, and a laugh.) That was a condition of things 
^vdiioh ocrald not be allowed to oontiime anv longer than 
oonld be helped. I admit that the state of uie law on the 
subjeot is one which cannot be pennanent^ and ou^ht not to 
be permanently maantained. (Hear, hear.) The time must 
come --probably soon come — ^when the matter must be care- 
fally inquired mto^ and some means of getting out of these 
complications must be found ; but I do not tnink that the 
adoption of these resolutions will be the best way — at leasts 
I am not presently disposed to tliink that they would he the 
best way of meeting the difficulty. (Hear, hear.) I do not 
wish to pledge myself against them, and the leaning of my 
mind, so I'ar as I have examined the question, is so much in 
the opposite direction, tliat I should certainly say that any 
attempt to pledge us by putting on record the sense of the 
House in favour of these particular steps would be unwise, 
(Hear, hear.) I think many of the observations of the hon. 
member for Warwick (Mr. A. Peel) were very much to the 
point. "What he said with regard to the mischief of exemp- 
tions and the difliculties which would arise from these par- 
ticular exemptions and remissions entirely coincides with my 
own view. There was one f oint on which he seemed to think 
that I had expressed an opinion of wluoh he did not approve. 
He said he objected to remiasionB being doled out to the rail- 
way companiee in retmn for certain ooncessions in the way of 
afifording facilities to the public, and he suggested whether l 
connected the question of the passenger duty with that of 
making provision with regard to railway accidents. I entirely 
agree with him so far as this, that I do not think it would be 
a good plan to say " We will make certain remissions, if you 
will do such and such things;'' hut that is a different thing 
from what I should propose, and that is, if we ^'^re to have 
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legislaiaon for the benefit of the publk whioh might impose 

new regulations on the railway oompauics, that might he a 
very fair oocaaion for relieving them of a bniden whioh has 
been laid upcm them. 

I rather want to consider the matter in that direction, 
because I do not think that the contention put forward by my 
right hon. Friend on behalf of the railway companies for the 
abandonment of the source of revenue by the 8tato as a 
gratuitous gift to the railway companies can be acceded to. 
Sir, I think that the railway companiGs have no such cause 
of just complaint — a claim on the ground of justice — for the 
remission of this tax, as my right hon. Friend says. I agree 
with my noble friend the Member for Northumberland (Earl 
Percy), that we must not be carried away by the argument 
.'IS to this tax being a tax on locomotion as a sutricient ground 
for the remission of tlie tax. Of course, all taxes fail some- 
where, and there is something plausible for their remission. 
The tax upon tea is sometimes called a tax upon temperance, 
and we have heard of a tax upon prudence, and a tax upon 
paper has been called a tax upon knowledge, and then there 
are taxes upon manufactures and locomotion — all these are 
put forward, and when you have a nice sounding word that 
seems enough. We should never have any taxes to levy if 
we were to be carried away by such things. But my right 
hon. Friend says, " Take off this tax, because it will do such 
an amount of good, and vnR developo the industries of the 
country." I am one of those who take a yery free vir w of 
the i^eat advantage of taking off the taxes upon industry. 
But m doing it you are cutting off one source of taxation to 
such an extent that you may soon lose tlie moans of draw- 
ing it into the Exchequer, and I confess that I am not by 
any means sure that I could got back into the Exchequer 
the amount that I might sacrifioe upon fliis tax. Then 
comes the question, " Would you really and truly benefit the 
public ? Would they bo the party who wouhi benefit by 
this And there is the question upon which we are at 
issue. Our argument when we disjiute that is — that by 
taking the tax off stage coaches or off other means of 
conveyance the public is sure to obtain the benefit. 
But this is the osse of a monopoly. My right honour- 
able Eriend says— ''It is not the case of a monopoly, 
and I shall eniurely onish and desiaroythis wild and fiBllaoiouB 
idea iliat teSlmys axe a monopoly." I listened with very 
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great interest and curiosity to hear how the right honourable 
Member was going to show that that was the case. He says : 
It is not a monopoly, because it knot an axtifieial monopoly." 
If it is a natural monopoly there may not be anything wrongs 
in it. I am not making a charge against the railway com- 
panies. I do not say tlwt they are wrong, but I say that it 
cannot be helped, and that was well answefred by the honour- 
able Member for Warwick (Mr. A. Peel), who said— "It is a 
monopoly, because, if you take the tax off these railway 
companies, they may or they may not reduce their fares.*' 
Circumstances will differ on difterent lines, but in a great 
number of them it is entirely in their option whether they 
consider it best to reduce their fares or not. You cannot get 
a railway company to run like a stage coach. If a man won't 
run his coach by the amount taken some one else will start a 
stage coach. If the duty is taken off sugar, and the dealer 
won't sell it cheaper, another man will do so. That cannot 
he the case in regard to railways, for they have a monopoly, or 
a qualified monopoly, which renders it uncertain whether the 
public will get the benefit of the tax That being so, what is 
it that Parliament has to do in these matters. We have got 
a monopoly. Then it might Le said : ** Wo might try to 
encourage competition." But it leads, in the first place, to 
great expense, and leads afterwards to something like an 
arrangement between oomj^anies ; and affcer a great deal ol 
capitu has been expended, it brings on a compromise. And, 
therefore, what Parliament aims at is to make it a regulated 
monopoly. Ijet the monopoly be regulated by Act. of 
Parliament under some wise system, and let care be taken 
that the public get the benefit which it ought to get. No 
doubt that is a very difficidt matter. It was an attempt 
to regulate the monopoly wliich led to the introduction of 
cheap trains in the Ad; of 1844. It was an Act most 
admirable in design, hut in execution, the circumstances 
having so onf iroly altered, it was a lamentable failm*o. I am not 
at all suro t]i;it in dealing with the same thing now we 
may not have similar dilHculties hereafter. I think that my 
right honourable Friend, being assured that this subject is 
receiving the attention of the Government, that the Govern- 
ment are attempting and anxiously attempting to deal with 
it, and that we do not consider that the tax is at present in 
a satisfactory state, I hope that my right honourable Friend 
will not press his Motion. To subscribe to anything ou 
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leoord is embanassmff to the Obyenunent, whether on the one 
side or the other. The question is not at the present moment 
ripe for decision. The question is one which it is well to 
discuss ; it has heen discussed by my right honourable Friend 
vdth great ability ; and from the discussion which has taken 
place I have no doubt advantage will result. I venture to 
hope that this may be the limit of what we should do at the 
prosont time ; and T hope that my right honourable Friend 
will be content with the debate whioh we have had. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Samudi. : Sir, my right honourable friend the 
Chaiicollor of the Exchequer admits that the law cannot he 
permanently retained as it now is. I think I gather from 
the speech of the right honourable Gentleman that he objects 
to the trouble which the committee, of which I had the 
honour of being one of the humble members, has taken of lay- 
ing a plan before the House and the country of what they 
thought advisable to do with reference to changing this law. 
Now the diffioulfy whioh I think we hare to oontend with, 
apart from that whioh has heen imported into it by the 
decision of the right honourable Gentleman, is that we ind 
ourselTOS hampered by having to discuss a proposal 
whidi really does not embody the words of the Com- 
mittee, and by finding that proposal opposed by the noble 
Lord opposite (Earl Fercy), which goes much further in 
the opposite direction than what the Committee intended. 
The view of the Committee was that this impost should be 
got rid of when the fiscal condition of the country enabled 
it to be removed without interference with the necessities of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The view, as put forward 
by my right honourable Friend below me (Mr. KnatchbuU- 
Hugessen), is the same as is contended for by the noble Lord 
fEarl Percy), and both have the effect of committing the 
Hout-e to the necessity of debating the remission of this duty 
as the very first thing to deal with under any circumstances. 
That 1 conceive was not the view with which I voted before 
the Committee. I voted for it, believing it to be a very 
necessary and a very important alteration, to be made when- 
ever the fiscal condition of the country will enable us to do 
it. But I by no means comndt myself to the fact that it 
ought to be remoTed at once, and ought to be removed, even 
though that lemoTal inyolved the imposition of other taxes ; 
and, thcreforey tiie Committee is not properly represented bj 
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that portion of tbe resolution. But, passing over that, being 
a matter not necessary to deal witli at the present moment, 
becauso wo all know that it is impossible, with the amount of 
money in the coffers of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
deal with the total remission of this tax, we then come to a 
matter on which my noble Friend (Earl Percy) and my right 
honoui-able Friend (Mr. KnatchbuU-lIugessen) are agreed, 
that, if the general proposal were adopted, there is a wise 
mode of dealing with the present amount of duty. (Earl 
Percy indicated dissent.) So I understood my noble Friend, 
but I would not on any account misrepresent him if I can 
help it. Coming to that point, it expresses entirely own 
view of it; and it does so beoause 1 find the matter mthis 
position : the Ghanoellor of the Exohequer has said 
that there has been a veiy small amount of observation 
given in the course of this debate to that which I am sure 
had a great effect upon the Committee^ viz., the decision of 
the House of Lords. We found the matter standing thus— 
that the intention by the original Act had evidently been set 
aside by the final decision of the House of Lords putting a 
different interpretation upon the law from that which had 
for twenty years previously governed the action of the law. 
The House of Lords is a tribunal of the last resort. We 
cannot go beyond it, and therefore this decision must be 
accepted by the country as the interpretation of the Act of 
Parliament as it exists ; and when so interpreted as we 
have the decision of the House of Lords on the Cheap Trains 
Act, we foimd that the railways, instead of having to pay into 
the Exchequer a sum of something like between £800,000 
and .€400,000 a year, are now called upon and have 
actually paid into the Exchequer, in 1875, no less than 
£750,000. And, therefore, by an unexpected decision of a 
le^ tribunal, we have had the imposition of the dut^^ upon 
railways practically doubled. Now, will the CSumoellor of 
the Exchequer allow me to point out that so far as the evidence 
went whi<ui we had laid before us, it was totally different 
in the result from that which has been represented to him ? 
The result of those figures has led to the recommendationfl 
of the Committee. The evidence put before us came to this, 
that the amount of £750,000 which it was estimated would 
be paid in 1876, would be £400,000 if the recommendationa 
of the Committee were adopted, to remit the dufy upon all 
£Eure8 at a penny per mile and imder ; and the oonseqi^^ 
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that evidence which was put forward by Mr. Biokman, I think, 
the representative of the Inland Revenue, was that the loss 
the first year would have been £350,000. Evidence was also 
put before us that, taking the increase which had taken place 
m past years, in the courso of four or five years, the increase 
would have recouped tlie wliole sum to the revenue ; and 
therefore at the end of five years the amount of the revenue 
would have been restored, even thou gli we had remitted the 
duty on all trains and passengers charged at one penny and 
under per mile, to the amount which it has now reaehed 
from the Lords' decision, and in addition we should have 
* saved all the trouble and expense of the long oaloulation 
now req^uired to ascertain the proper amount of duty 
payable. There was one other decision arrived at by 
the Committee; and it was a lesolutioii to the effect that 
in sabnrban distriots a diffeienoe should take plaoe — that the 
penny fare should not govem the reduction, hut that all fores 
charged up to ninepenoe should govem the tax. Now, I must 
sa^ uiat I was totally opposed to that view. I was in a great 
minority. My honourable friend below me, the Member for 
Warwick{Mr. Arthur Peel), and the nobleJLord opposite (Earl 
■Per<^), voted in the minority in that matter. But except 
ourselves the whole of the Committee took an opposite view: 
But it does appear to me that no greater mistake could have 
been made than to make an exception with reference to the 
Metropolitan and suburban linos, after we had laid the 
foimdation which would have enabled them if tliev suhseribod 
to our conditions by giving the cheap fare of one peiuiy per 
mile to their passengers, to have the duty remitted, and it was 
e^ddently wrong to encourage them to go to high fares by 
telling them that so long as the fare is ninepenco you shall 
have the duty remitted, whether tlio ninepenco represents 
one penny per mile or four times that amount. The Com- 
mittee made a great mistake in that. The whole essence 
of the decision which was come to by the Committee —at 
least, so far as my own jud^ent was arrived at— was in this 
way, ;that we at once did two great things by coming 
io the conchuion to make one penny per mile remit the duty ; 
you encouraged all railways to reduce^ their fares if they 
wished to avoid the duty, and you got lid of all complicated 
accounts between the revenue and the railways* I had no 
interest in it, and I did not look at it from a railway point of 
vieWy audi cared nothing what the zailway point of view was, 
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but I believed tbat you would in that my adyauoe tbe in- 
terests of the tmblio. I do not, for one moment, say thai the 
railways woiud have no portion of ibis rednotion. The 
railways would get a portion, and the publio would get a 
portion, but on the whole a general advantage would result, 
and if we could suoceed (and that is a very gre&t matter) in 
getting rid of the growth of this tax, for the growth will be 
something enomous, if it is not stopped now, and if it is al- 
lowed to grow for three or four years under the present 
unsatisfactory mode of levying it, then I do not know how 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be able hereafter ever to 
remit it. But if you can stop it at once, and bring it back 
and see that the loss won't be so great, but that in four years, 
you may expect to bring up the revenue to v/hat it is at the 
present moment, then I cannot see but that the recom- 
mendations of the Committee have been extremely useful in 
proposing to get rid of the difficulty which we have suddenly 
found ourselves in, by reason of the unexpected decision of 
the House of Lords, and by reason of the enormous increase 
in the tax. Under these circumstances I do hope that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will not altogether allow his 
mind to be prejudiced against the proposal of the Committee. 

With regard to ibe oonstruotion that may be put upon ilie 
teims of toe resolution, the alteration of a very few words 
would, I think, meet tiie difficulty, if this is thought necessary. 
The alteration could be so mado^ and then the effect would 
be to do for the Eailway Passenger Duly ezaotiy what was 
done for the Paper Duty. 

If I recollect rightly what took place on that occasion a 
Committee sat with reference to the Paper Duty, and 
the Committee came to the conclusion that it was 
advisable to remit that duty. They put the matter 
in an abstract way, to the effect that the Paper Duty 
should, at an early period be got i-id of. They brought the 
matter prominently before the consideration of the House, and 
ultimately, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was induced to 
take the question into his consideration, and to place the pro- 
posal for its remission in his budget. A similar course, I 
presume, would be adopted in regard to the Eailway Pas- 
senger duty ; and I cannot help thinking, that after the 
labours of the Committee, and the great amount of informa- 
tion placed at its disposal by the Government and others 
—information upon wbioih tiie Committee formed its judg- 
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ment-HSiioh labourB and suoh inlbxmaiion ought not to be 

wholly disregarded. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. GhnsGosT : I do not mk to detain the House on 
tibia oooasion, but having addreEued it in foimer debates 
on the same subject, I may be allowed to offer a few obser- 
Tations upon the Motion now before us. Whether we divide 
upon the question, or whether the right honourable Gentle- 
man witbuaws his Motion, I hope we shall not deal with the 
matter under any misconoeption. I make that remark in 
consequence of what has fallen from the honourable Gentle- 
man who has just addressed the House, for he seems to be 
under the impression that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has given some encouragement, or that the right honourable 
Gentleman's observations imply some sort of encouragement 
to honourable members to hope that he will deal with the 
remission of this tax on some future occasion. As I under- 
stood the right honourable Gentleman, he meets this Motion 
with a direct negative, and intends to deal ■with it accord- 
ingly, whether the Motion itself be withdrawn or not. 
That is the way in which the question has been treated, 
I beheye, on previous occasions ; and for one or two reasons, 
witii which I shall venture to trouble the House, that, I 
maintain, is the wayin which it should be dealt with on &e 
present oooasion. We are asked to remit a snnii or to pledge 
ourselves fkxt the remission of a sum, amounting to somethinj^ 
like £600,000 a-year of revenue ; and we are asked to remit 
tiiat sum, at all events, in the Erst instance, to the railway 
companies, whose fares are taxed. On what ground are we 
asked to remit this tax ? As I vnderstand the right honourable 
Gentleman who has brought forward this question, we are 
asked to remit it on the groimd that this was a tax originally 
imposed because there were taxes on other means of loco- 
motion in the country ; and that those taxes liaving ceased 
to be levied on other modes of locomotion, tlie railway com- 
panies ought no longer tc have this passengers' duty im- 
posed upou them. Wo are also asked to remit it, because it 
is said to be a discom'agement to the development of railways, 
and a tax on locomotion. Let us deal with these points as 
they arise. In the first place, there is no doubt that at the 
time this tax was imposed, there were taxes on carriages and 
other vehicles which used the public roads, and that those 
taxes have since been remitted ; but, I ask, are those vehicles 
on the same footing as those of the railway oompanies upon 
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whicli this tax is now imposed ? Now, a good deal has been 
said about a monopoly, and it has been admitted on all hands, 
T think, that the railway companies do, to a certain extent, enjoy 
a monopoly. The railway lines themselves are, I admit, open 
to competition : that is to say, it is open to other persons to 
project a line of railway ; and, if they can obtain sufficient 
powers from Parliament it is open to them to construct a 
line in competition with one or more existing lines. But 
upon the line constructed by any company, the company 
constructing it has an absolute monopoly ; and a monopoly, 
'which in the original constitution, was never contemplated 
hy Parliament in leffaid to these companies. If jou look 
at the original acts of the oompanies— if you consider th^ 
original constitution— you will find that what 'they were 
aumorised for was the nxmation of highways, and that Par- 
liament contemplated that evea^y person should have a right 
of ronniug upon these highways on payment of a toU. But it 
was subsequently Ibtmd that no provision was oyer made for 
■giving those persons so using the highways the use of stations, 
sidings, watering places, and other facilities which were abso- 
lutely necessary for the use of the highway itself. Therefore, by 
the neglect of Parliament in not mating those provisions, 
railway companies did obtain a monopoly, and a monopoly 
which was never contemplated in their original constitution 
and authorisation. They obtained that monopoly, and they 
have enjoyed it ever since their formation ; and it is in 
respect to that monopoly so acquired against the original 
intention of Parliament that they remain subject to this tax. 
Then, it is said that the tax operates to prevent the deve- 
lopment of railways. I was an old practitioner in the 
House in the great railway days, long before I had the 
honour of becoming a member of parliament ; and the result 
of my^ experience at tiiat time • was, that there was an 
CKcessiye development of railways in this country. I well 
remember the fighting which took ^laoe among the railway 
companies, and the manner in whioh they competed with 
each other. Those quarrels involved the promoters in an 
expenditure of large sums of money, which were absolutely 
wasted. I can remember Bill after Bill being promoted—- 
they were called fighting Bills — merely for the purpose of 
keeping one company out of the territory, which the other 
company never meant to occupy. In this way enormous 
sums wereea^endedy whioh were uniemunmtiye, whereas if 
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the proprietors of the railways had maintained their own 
lines, letting branches into them to meet the public necessities, 
they would no doubt at this time have been eamine ten 
per cent. The payment of this tax would have been utterly 
munatezial to any line 80 condueted that engaged in 
thoBo oonteBts. Mr. Bobert Stephenson himself told me of 
a oontest between two oompanies, witii which he was 
oonnected, ndbibh eost something like £500,000, merely for 
the expenses in this House, which sum was entirely wasted, 
andwhich,if properly applied, would have goneatlesst half way 
towards making the line about which the two companies con- 
tended, and wmch I beliere, was never made after all. I do 
not think that we need contemplate the development 
of railways as the great ohject which is to be attained 
by the remission of this tax. What guarantee, even if it 
were remitted, liave we that it will be applied to that pur- 
pose ? It is hold out to us that it might be so employed ; 
but does anybody in this house suppose for a moment that it 
would be so applied ? Depend upon it when the question 
came before the meeting of shareholders, whether this money 
should he employed in providing additional station accommo- 
dation for the public, or whether it should bo expended upon 
the shareholders themselves, the votes would be given in 
favour of the latter coarse. What would be the effect upon 
Bbotk Market if it were known that another half per 
cent, wonld be added to the dividend by the remission of the 
tax P No proprietary wotdd, for an instant, think of apply- 
ing tiie amonnt of the tax, if remitted, to additional accom- 
modation for the public. Thej would natmrally put the 
remission into their own pockets. (Hear, hear.) Again, it 
is said that this is a tax upon locomotion* Now, does any- 
body suppose that one single passenger more or less would be 
earned m consequence of the remission of the tax ? The 
railway companies adapt their fares to the passengers that 
they can carry ; what they study is the number of passengers 
that they can obtain ; and, whether this tax can be imposed or 
not, the fares will be adapted to the circumstances of their 
individual case and the traffic which can be obtained by the 
fares. If tliey find their traffic falling off in consequence of 
the scale of fares those fares will be altered accordingly. If 
they find that they can maintain their traffic and fares they 
will maintain them at tlieir then present amount. I do not 
believe that the object which hasbeenheld out as an inducement 
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to xemit this tax will be attained. We are told that some rail- 
way companies have added this tax to their &reB, and if we 
remit this tax the fare will be reduced. In oonscquenoe of the 
Cattle Pkgae sndother oauses, theprioes of articles of oonsomp- 
tion have risen from time to time ; but I venture to say that 
very few people know the prices to have been reduced when 
the causes of their having been raised have ceased to operate. 
The prices remain as lonff as they can bo obtained from the 
public. And so it will be with the railway companies ; 
the public will travel at the fares that have been 
imposed, so long as the fares are imposed, whether 
this taxation be remitted or not. The question which we 
really have to consider is this : By the remission of this tax, 
we are to give so much as bonus to railway shares, and we 
have to consider whether there is any ground for putting that 
money into their pockets. I venture to say that, for the last 
twenty years, neaxly the whole of the railways of this oountry 
have pxaotioally changed hands ; that is to say, the stock of 
these railways has been passed from one hand to the other, 
and ererybody baying this stock, during that period, has 
bong:ht it Bubjeot to tnis taxation. The parties who have so 
acquired the stock now come to us and ask for a remission of 
it for the purpose of creating an additional bonus to their 
stock. That is really the question, and we are asked to do 
tiiis at the expense of the public, for at the expense of the 
public it must be done. If there is a mazgin, of course we 
must consider to what interest that margin of revenue will be 
applied. If it is appKed to one interest, it must bo at the 
expense of another. On the other hand, if thoro is no margin 
of revenue we shall be merely imposing I'resh taxation on the 

Eublic. That is the dilemma in which we should be placed 
y adopting the resolution, or assenting to it in any way. 
That is to say, we must accept this principle, that, if there is 
a balance of revenue at any time that can be appHed to this 
purpose, we pledge ourselves that it will be so applied ; if 
there is not such a balance, we, at all events, pledge ourselves 
to deal with it on some future occasion, and to impose fresh 
taxation on the public for the purpose, as I contend, of 
leUeving railway shareholders. I do maintain that they have 
made out no case for this. On the contrary, I hold that if 
the^ had been content with a fair exercise of the powers 
which Parliament has given them, and had not engaged in 
the oonteste to which I haye xefeired, th^ might haye oanied 
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on a profitable trade with the money they wasted in those 
oontesto. I also oontend that this tax would then have been of 
no real ooosequence to them, and that they ought not now to 
WcometoaskthiBHouBetograntitsiemi^ (Heay, 
near.) 

Mr. BoDWELL : Although I am most unwilling to protract 
this debate, 1 think* that having had the honour of presiding 
over the Committee which has led to this diwussion, I might 
be consideredgidlty of disrespect, either to it or to the House, 
or of showing an indifference to the subject, if I allowed the 
discussion to close without saying a few words. I am the 
more tempted to do so, in consequence of the remarks which 
have bePTi inst addressed to the House h\ my honourable and 
learned Friend ; who seems to have taken this opportunity of 
inveighing loudly against the railway system in general, and I 
am at a loss to understand how the remarks which he made 
have any relation to the report or finding of the Committee, 
or to the subject now under consideration. It is certain, that 
my honourable and learned Friend has forgotten the report of 
the Committee, and of the proceedings of the Committee, if 
he has ever read them at all, as he is under some strange 
misapprehension as to the decisions at which they arrived, as 
well as the reasons w^ok guided them to those decisions. 

With regard to the policy of oontinning a tax which comes 
within the category of those imposts upon articles of primary 
necessity, agiainst which the whole course of modem l^isla- 
tion is opposed, I cannot agree with my honourable SViend. 
I will not go into that subject, but I will rather state to the 
House what the object and scope of the enquiry by the 
Ckxmmittee was, and I do so because I think the whole dis- 
OQsaion haE been raised upon a rather false issue, viz., as if 
it were simply and solely a question between the railway 
companies on the one hand, and the taxpayers on the otfier, 
a mere struggle between taxpayers and shareholders. The 
honourable Gentleman said — *' Does any one suppose that if 
this tax were remitted anybody would bo the better ? " He 
may think not, but his opinion is against the evidence of at 
least six gentlemen of cjedit and position, who gave the com- 
mittee excellent reasons for arriving at a different conclusion ; 
and one or two of the witnesses said that by this exceptional 
charge two results had followed, the public had been the 
iiuiferers, and in couFequenoe the traffic on the railways had 
liuBinished. The honouraUo Gentleman cannot have read 
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the evidonee on tluit subject, or he would have seen that the 
Committee were strongly impressed with the belief that by 
an alteration in the law, advantages would result to those 
for whose benefit cheap trains were at first introduced. 
(Hear.) Let me remind the House of the original terms 
upon which the Committee was appointed — it was appointed 

" To enquire into and report upon the operation of the present law relating 
to the taflmiy paasenger duty, and etpeeiaUff " 

(a most important word) 

•* as to its effect upon the working of cheap trains," 

and it was on that point, amongst others, that the witnesses 
were called. One of the resolutions of the Committee was 
to this effect — 

*' That the construction put by several of the leading companies upon an 
enactment which was designed to proride greater aooooankodation foit the 
poorer classes bean moore hardly upon fham thim upon any other daas of tiie 

community." 

So that it is evident that this resolution was <td rem^ and it 
. then gives the reason, because it — 

" To some extent prevents the issuing of return, senson nnd weetly tickets ; 
if the exemption is earned the passenger must be delayed by stoppages i if the 
exemption is forfeited he has to pay tne laoreased foe to meet the dirty." 

There was evidence to show that the continuance of the tax 
did operate not merely to the pecuniary disadvantage of the 
poorer classes but to their disoomfort and inoonvenienoe in 
other ways. It kept them waiting at stations, and prevented 
them from having return, weekly and season tickets, and all 
the advanta^s which were every day becoming a necessity 
to persons living in the London suburban districts. It is 
not a mere money calculation, it is one of comfort and oon- 
venience to travellers by railways, and to those who work the 
railways. To say that this is a proposal merely to ^ut money 
into the pockets of the shareholders is a proposition I can* 
not accept for one moment. The public had a grievance, and 
they came before the Committee to complain of it. An illus- 
tration of this was pointedly brought before the Committee, 
in the shape of a petition memorial signed by third class 
passengers travelling on the Brighton and South Coast Rail- 
way, complaining of the increase of fares. The Amendment 
of the noole Lord (Earl Percy) agrees, to a certain extent, 
with the Motion, but it opens up a much larger question 
than was intended, and the debate has taken a wider field. 
The recommendations of the Con\mittee, as they now etand, 
were then — 
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1 . That the tax is an undetlxable one to maiatain longer than is neoeaaair 
from a fiscal point of view, and fhey (the Committett) feoommend its rspeiu 

whfinovcr tho stato of the public revenue will permit " 

** 2. 'Iliat until the finances of the State warrant the abolition of the tax 
the following modifications should he instituted, viz., that the present tax of 
6 per cent, he restrioted to fares over one penny per ndle, and that the fiu68 of 
all c'liiHSGs of passeng:ers for tlic sinp'ln journey carried in any train paying one 
penny or less per mile be exempted, and that this exemption should apply to 
retom, weekly, and season ticlrots.*' 

Tills is a recommendation in favour of the persons 
for whose special benefit the law was made, namely, 
those who travel by cheap trains. (Hear.) The second 
paragraph is directed entirely to the class entitled to privi- 
leges by the Cheap Trams Act, and that is really the question 
raued by the onginal Motion. There is another important 
matter to which I will draw the attention of the House, We 
found that the law was not and could not be oanied oxA, It 
was asserted by all the witnesses oonneoted with railway oom- 
panies, and admitted by those representing the Government 
departments, that the provisions of the Cheap Trains Act, as 
iateipreted by the courts of law, which involve among other 
things the running of at least one train daily from end to 
end each way stopping at every station, oould not be strictly 
followed, and that the Act was constantly infrniged. The 
Solicitor to the Board of Inland Revenue called it " obsolete,*' 
and the Secretary of tho Board of Trade spoke of tho approval 
of trains by his Department as having- become a farce. The 
Inland Bevenue had, therefore, felt bound to make arrange- 
ments with the railway companies based on different plans, 
and known as the ticket, mileage-fraction, and per centage 
systems (which are all entirely outside the Act), as a tem- 
]K)rary means of doing justice to the railway companies and 
at the same time of protecting the interests of the BeTenue. 
It seems to me that this was a strange state of thinp to whiok 
the attention of the Committee was called. The railway 
officials said that the law was imworkable, and that they were 
obliged every day to break the law (hear). l£y right hon. 
Ftiend (Mr. Hugessen) has only fulfilled a pubHo duty in 
drawing the attention of the House and the Government to 
this daily, regular and or^nised infraction of the law. No 
one oould have done it witn greater propriety. I regret that 
my right hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
announce that he intends to move a distinct negative to the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman. His attention has been 
oftiied to two blotfli viz.» that the law is daily broken, and. 
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secondly, that the law does not operate as it was intended it 
fihouLl !i('t ; and it is not too much to have expected that h© 
would, at least, have said those blots should have the attention 
of Government, and that he would have looked at the sugges- 
tions made, at least, with a favourable eye, as tending to 
relieve him from a diffioulty. How much longer can this 
anomalous state of things oe permitted to go on f As the 
hononrahle Member tor the Tower Hamlets has remarked, 
this tax now yields not £400,000 but £700,000 a year, and 
in the evidence to which I have referred one of the witnesses 
said that the larger sum was never anticipated. He also 
said — 

** Although at the first there must be some loss, yet in a year or two the in- 
crease will be considerable, and the railways will give to th0 sevenue £ur 
more than was expected at thi,- time the law was i>assed." 

• It must not be forgotten that the decision of the House 
of Lords was at variance with the accepted view of the 
law, and one may regard this unexpected increase to 
the revenue in the liglit of an accidental windfall. There- 
fore this case comes hefore Parliament in a peculiar way. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer naturally wishes to 
ke^ hold of what he has got, but when he- sees 
that it is the result of a systranatio infringement or 
evasion of the law, I should haTO thought he would not he 
content to accept revenue from an illegal souroe, and I should 
have thought the Ohauoellor of the Excheauer would have 
promised that immediate attention should be given to the 
matter. (Hear.) After the very able and exhaustive speeches 
of the Proposer and Seconder of the original Motion, I will 
not venture into the general question, but I thought it right 
to say these few words in order to present to the House a 
view, which has been entirely ignored by the noble Lord 
and those who have opposed the Motion, who have regarded 
it simply in the light of a relief to the railway interest. I 
trust that tlie Chancellor of the Excliequer will take the 
matter into liis most serious consideration, and that when the 
question again comes before the House, it will not be treated 
only as a railway question but as one alfecting a very large 
class of the inhabitants of the Metropolis, and one which 
every day hecomes far more important, in consequence of the 
idtered habits of the pe ople and the t^uaanda and taas of 
i/housands who travel daily upon the^Mettopolitan railways. 
(Cheers.) 
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Mr. "Whallby: Box, I cannot but distrast Motions of 
this Hnd when thej axe flupported in the name of tiie work- 
ing clttsecr and honourable Gentlemen who are best known as 
representatiTes of the railway oompanies. I htm no oonfi- 
denoe with railway proprieton taking an enlightened yiew, 
even of their own interests, whenever those interests seem to 
come Into collision with those of the public. The honour- 
able and learned Member who has last spoken, has stated 
that the Bill was passed to meet the cose of the working 
men, for whom especially these cheap trains were designed, 
but I should have been glad that those who usually exhibit 
an interest in the welfare of the working classes had taken 
up the question, rather than it should be taken up in their 
name in railway quarters only. In 1863 we spent five 
months in a committee up stairs in searching out the manner 
in which the railway companies had discharged their duties 
and obligations, and there was one prominent fact disclosed 
by that inquiry, and I think it will be found mentioned in 
the report of that committee, viz. : — that it was undoubtedly 
the interest of the railway companies to reduce their fares 
most materially. Mr. Glyn, and other persons of the highest 
autiiorii^ in the management of railways, went so far as to 
say it would benefit the railway proprietary if th» passenger 
ftires were reduced one half. The objection, however, to an 
operation <^ tiiat kmd was, that although it would ultimately 
be for the benefit of the shazeholders, yet it would be some 
years before they would be recouped for the immediate loss, 
and the transitory nature of railway property did not leave 
the directors liberty enough, or they had not got eonragteand 
honesty enough, or were so tied down by the positions in 
which they were placed, that they never have to this day 
taken that step, and we may look in vain for their taking 
any such enlightened -view either for their own interests or 
those of the public. That being the case, and having the 
hold upon them given us by the Act of Parliament, we find 
session after session the right honourable Member for Sand- 
wich, and all the railway authorities in the house, claiming 
remission of this duty. I do hope the Chancellor of tho 
Kxchequer will, before he consents to this remission, be 
satisfied whether the public have not a prior claim to 
insist upon a general and large redootion of mres thsougbout 
tiie kingdom I (Hear.) After all it is a question of compari- 
son, and, if the ChanceUor of the Ezdiequer has money to 
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dispose of in this way, there is one thing above all others 
which has a right to his attention. I mean Schedule D 
under the income tax. Every evil peculiar to a bad tax is 
to be found there. The property tax is a righteous tax, aud 
ought to be increased, but the income tax is in the highest 
degree demoralisine; ; it makes men dishonest, aa the retoms 
JDMB to the light honooiaUe Gentleman by his own offioen 
abundantly show. 

An Honourable Mbmber aeked if the honouzable QenUia- 
man was in oiderF 

The Speaker: I must remind the honourable and learned 
Member for Peterborough that the question before the House 
is not the Income Tax but the Bailwaj Passenger Duty, 
(Hear.) 

Mr. Whallet : One tax cannot be taken off without 
another being put on, and I was endeavouring to show that 
there were taxes that had a prior claim on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for remission over the Railway Passenger 
Duty. I will not, however, pursue that subject. My main 
objection to this Motion is that it is brought before us in the 
interests of railwa}^ proprietors. Their interest, and the so 
called interests of the public, have been sufficiently stated : 
let us hear what is the opinion of tliose who are in this House 
and elsewhere the usual champions of the poorer classes ; and 
I ask the Onancellor of the Exchequer not to give up this 
tax until he has inquired whether the railway proprietors 
have discharged the duties they undertook when they obtained 
their monopoly, iu a manner satis&otozy to the just dainiB of 
all classes of the public. (Oheers.) 

Mr. Kmatchbull-Hugessbn : I am sure, sir, the House 
has had enough of this debate, and I do not propose now to 
say anything which will extend it. My right honourable 
friend uie Chancellor of the Exchequer has said that he was 
disappointed at some of my observations, but I must oonfess 
that I was also a little disappointed at his. Howerer, we 
must endeavour to remember that he is now Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and no longer a director of the South Devon 
Kailway. My right honourable Friend also said the discus- 
sion has not turned upon the actual recommendations of the 
committee, but I can only say that so far as my own observa- 
tions went I expatiated pretty freely upon those recommenda- 
tions. Then, again, my right honourable Friend said the 
adoption of these recommendations would entail a loss upon 
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formatum ^"^^^ t\\e Coraniittee showed that it would be 
coTi6ideTa\)\y ^^sa t\\aTi that, but it would be impossible for 
me to permit t\i\a matter to go to a division with the idea 
upon the mind of my right honourable Friend and the Houso 
that 80 great a \osa of revenue would be entailed. My right 
honourable Friend said that these recommendations were 
" under the serious consideration of the Government," and 
that " due attention would be given to them," but that h« 
would not pledge himself. My only object in bringing for- 
ward this Motion to-night was that the subject should receive 
a thorough ventilation, and that the statement I have had to 
make might go before the country. I have advocated this 
question solely on public grounds, and trusting that the force 
of my arguments and the soundness of the cause I have re- 
presented will in the long run prevail, I am quite willing 
if my noble Friend will withdraw his Amendment, to withdraw 
my Motion also. 

Earl Percy : Mr. Speaker, sir, perhaps the House will 
allow me to say one word in answer to m}' right honourable 
Friend. As I understand it, his proposition is to withdraw 
the whole of his Resolution. (Hear.) I can only say that 
in moving this Amendment I have acted with no other desire 
than to prevent the House from being led to declare its 
adhesion to the proposal of the entire abolition of the tax. 
That object will, of course, be met if the Kesolution of my 
right honourable Friend is withdrawn. I shall therefore be 
happy to withdraw my Amendment. 

Ihe Amendment and the Motion weie then respe'^tively, 
by leave of the House, withdrawn. 
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